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Sir Eric Geddes on 
Trade Prospects 


HE speech made by Sir Eric Geddes at the annual 

meeting of the Federation of British Industries did 

not follow conventional lines, and is all the more 

encouraging on that account. Sir Eric’s tenure of 
the office of President of the Federation of British Indus- 
tries gave him exceptional opportunities of judging the 
commercial trend, and he is not the type of man to take a too 
rosy or optimistic view of the future. Yet, on the whole, 
he spoke words of good cheer. “ There is,” he said, “ in 
spite of all adverse circumstances, in spite of a chaotic 
Europe, a distinct tendency towards improvement at the 
present time.’’ He bases this opinion on certain facts. 
The price of raw materials has hardened and “ this is always 
one of the first signs of a turn in trade.” Freight traffic 
and the production of coal and pig-iron are moving in the 
right direction ; unemployment is, on the whole, diminish- 
ing. Thus, on his showing, an improvement is setting in 
that, however slight it may be at the beginning, is bound to 
grow as it goes, crescit ab eundo. Yet Sir Eric does not omit 
to give the warning that the situation is one of great delicacy 
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—‘‘ very little may turn the scale.” We wish that it could 
be impressed on every legislator and upon all who are 
legislated for that Sir Eric is describing the situation no‘ 
only with wit and point, but with absolute accuracy, when he 
uses words which we put in italics for the sake of emphasis : 
At the present moment the world trade and the prosperity 
of this country and its industry is balanced on a knife edge, ana 
very little may turn the balance either way. Nothing mor« 
true than that could be said on the subject, and it is a warning 
that, whoever the men in power are, the commercia Ipros 
perity of this country has its fortunes in their hands. 

The Federation of British Industries makes no vain 
boast when it contends that the organisation takes no account 
of politics or parties. ‘There was scarcely any need for 
Sir Eric to emphasise this point, although we are glad he 
did so. After declaring that the federation never was and 
never will be concerned with party politics, he goes on to 
make it clear that it has never regarded anything but industry 
and its well-being as its interest. There are, no doubt, 
members some of whom are all for reactionary blue, while 
others favour progressive red, but Sir Eric boasts that in this 
federation ‘‘ every complexion of political thought will be 
found, but as a national body and a non-political body these 
personal preferences have never been allowed to affect 
the steadfastness of our course.”” After this preamble he 
implores the Labour Government, if a Labour Government 
be established, to consult industry over every step that is 
taken in finance or economy. ‘They would do well to ponder 
over his deseription of Great Britain as “ in a sense the only 
real international commercial power in the world at the 
present moment.” The confidence of the whole worid 
in our stability has not as yet been shaken, and the business 
of ministers ought to be to act so that there will always 
be the same belief in British common-sense and British 
credit. Its failure would produce the effect of causing 
traders in the farthest corners of the world to modify their 
activities. “‘'They are our customers,” he said, “ and 
without them British industry cannot live, and British 
workers cannot find employment.”’ No doles given to the 
unemployed would assist that industry then, for those 
customers of whom we speak are those without whom 
British commercial supremacy could not exist. We cannot 
afford to upset the confidence of those from whose 
trade we flourish. 

These are the most important points in a remarkably 
able address. It will, no doubt, be very welcome intelligence 
to the inhabitants of this country that Sir Eric Geddes, 
taking into full account the difficulties and dangers facing 
us, is, nevertheless, able to take a hopeful view of the 
future. He does this without belittling or disguising the 
facts ; but still these facts enforce the moral of his image that 
at the present moment the prosperity of Great Britain is 
poised upon the edge of a knife. As we have said, he speaks 
as though politics did not exist, and the sooner we banish 
them from business problems the quicker will be our recovery 
from the present depressed state of things. What is wanted 
in a ministry to deal successfully with the situation is a 
concentration not on the shibboleths of partisanship, but on 
the hard matter-of-fact problems that await solution. It is 
very difficult to obtain disinterested service even in the 
circumstances which makes so great a demand for it. The 
frailty of human nature causes short-sighted men to go 
out of their way in order to secure some personal advantage 
for themselves and for their friends. What we need at 
the moment are statesmen, who, in an hour of difficulty, 
will rise to the situation and deal keenly but disinterestedly 
with the troubles which have clouded for the time only, 
we hope, the national horizon. 





Our Frontispiece 


ADY ALEXANDRA CURZON, whose portrait is given 
~ as frontispiece to this week’s issue, is the youngest daughter 
of the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph 
houses, gardens and livestock on behalf of Country LiFe be granted 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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HOSE who have at heart the welfare of railway 

workers will most keenly regret the present 

strike and the circumstances out of which it 

arose. It was hoped that the mutual agreement 
which was embodied in the Railway Act of 1921 would 
be respected by both sides. It seemed to pave the way 
for a friendly settlement of all disputes likely to 
arise in the future; but no sooner is a decision made 
which involves a by no means unreasonable reduction 
in their wages than the railwaymen treat the word pledged 
by them and their leaders as a scrap of paper. No motive 
other than their repugnance to accept a decision which 
is unfavourable is pleaded. ‘Those of us who wish to see 
Labour take its place as something more than a mere 
organisation for the promotion of a class interest hoped 
that wider considerations would be taken into account. 
But they are missing the long view and raising an obstacle 
to that slender improvement in trade which, nursed and 
helped, might develop into a complete recovery. This 
would ultimately be of more advantage to them than 
anything they stand to gain by the present strike. It is 
also worth impartial attention that a railway strike affects 
injuriously more than the railway directors. Ruthlessness 
tells heavily against some of the hardest working classes 
in the community—-the breadwinners who travel from the 
suburbs to the town for the pursuit of their avocations. 
Labour knows, or ought to know, them as fellow-workers. 
The main point, however, is that there can be no security 
unless it is possible to depend upon the mutual agreement 
being honourably kept by both parties to it. In this case 
they dispute the verdict without denying the validity of the 
court. If they had any objection to its competence, that 
would be a different matter—a grievance capable of amend- 
ment. This blind revolt against acceptance of a decision 
simply because it is unfavourable, if it were generally 
acted upon, would render collective bargaining impossible 
or futile. 


EW of us would altogether differ from the cardinal 
point of the definition of the Labour policy for agri- 
culture as described by Mr. George Edwards in Norfolk 
last week, namely, the condition that 23s. 7d. weekly is 
an inadequate wage for a labourer. The weakness of his 
cause lies in the mechanical means by which he would have 
it increased. He pins his faith to the Wages Board as 
embodied in the 1920 Act. That is only to give additional 
point to the contention that Labour policy is mechanical 
and, therefore, doomed to failure and ruin. There is some- 
thing more essential than a Wages Board, and that is, that 
the money to pay wages should be forthcoming. It is 


inconceivable that this can be produced by an Act of 


Parliament ; it must come from profits, and the policy which 
does not show how these profits are to be obtained cannot 
be taken seriously. Mr. Edwards has got his eye focussed 
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on only one point of a large picture. Let him consider 
how many men in Great Britain are earning no wages at 
all and weigh that against the fact that we spend hundreds 
of millions of pounds in purchasing food from over the 
seas, and he will see that a policy worth having would be 
that which at one and the same time found work for these 
idle hands and produced at home what we are now buying 
from abroad. Little Denmark, when reduced to a worse 
plight. than we have been in, started a policy which is based 
on Free Trade, and now sends to this country about 
£50,000,000 worth of foodstuffs at a profit which might 
be earned in our own country and provide the higher wages 
which are so much needed by the workers. 


HE centenary of the Athenzum brings to a climax an 
illustrious history. Few clubs confer such a cachet 
on their members as the Athenzum, and few cachets are, 
as a rule, so generally deserved. A club founded with the 
avowed object of uniting ‘‘ persons of distinction in science, 
literature, the arts and the public services’ could not 
fail to have a distinguished membership ; but the distin- 
guished members would not necessarily have made such a 
resort of the Atheneum had it not a genial atmosphere, 
an excellent library and a large regular attendance. ‘Thus, 
the reconciliation of Thackeray and Dickens took place 
in the entrance hall; Turner used to consume a bottle 
of port in a dark corner of the coffee room ; and the late 
Lord Salisbury to lunch there with a newspaper upside 
down in front of him to show he did not want company. 
A corner of the library is always associated with Macaulay ; 
and Hallam, Acton and Morley used also to frequent it. 
Built on the site of Carlton House in 1830, by Decimus 
Burton, it is one of the more satisfactory of the club build- 
ings, and its bedroom floor is, on the whole, successful archi- 
tecturally. But that cannot be said of the area balustrade, 
which is very ugly compared to the simple one opposite. 


COACHING IN THE LAKE COUNTRY. 
To GEorRGE H. LE FIEMING. 

(Mr. George Le Fleming was a very good “ whip ”’ and drove 
the University coach when he was Master of the Cambridge 
Drag, and also drove a coach in Westmorland at times. The 
names of those mentioned in the poem were among the best 
known of the mail-coach drivers before motors first, in 1901, 
carried the letters on the Windermere and Keswick road.) 


Happy days have hurried by, 
Days we loved once, you and I— 
Ah! the good old times behind ! 
Now, the coach-horn knows no wind, 
Now, the driver’s whip is still 
Past the lake and up the hill; 
Never a sound of clink of chain 
Whispering by the woods again, 
Of champing bits and chattering bars — 
Sweeter far than hoot of cars ; 
Sixteen shoes, no, no more laid 
On the road where tar is sprayed— 
No more coaches, no more horses 
Charm those old macadam courses. 
Harrison and Appleton, 
Greenbank and old Robinson, 
Jehus once so strong and brave, 
Allare rotting in the grave ; 
Gone, too, is the ostler race, 
Engineers now take its place ; 
Guards like Marcus Merriman, 
Playing “‘ pipes ’’ as sweet as Pan, 
Each his last rough journey’s run ;— 
And the coaching days are done! 
Where the motor rules supreme, 
All the past for you—a dream. 

C. A. FOTHERGILL. 


\’E are very sorry to see that the project of a St. Paul’s 
Bridge has again been raised, though quashed for 

the second time by the Court of Common Council only 
fifteen months ago. The position is that the Bridge House 
Trust accumulates money for the purpose of bridge-building 
in the City, and the County Council and the Ministry of 
Transport have now apparently agreed to contribute towards 
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the heavy cost of opening up the approaches to the bridge, 
which involves, amongst other undertakings, three viaducts. 
Southwark Bridge, a few hundred yards away from the 
proposed site, has far from justified the sums lavished on 
it; and even if St. Paul’s Bridge does attract any large amount 
of traffic, it will thrust it at right angles on to the hopelessly 
congested area east of St. Paul’s where Cheapside and 
Cannon Street traffic jostles round the Cathedral east and 
west. Surely, the time has come for a broad, sane view to 
be taken. ‘The City is already fully provided with bridges 
and is the last part of London to be used for through 
traffic. But a bridge at Charing Cross is most urgently 
needed. Its erection would give London a new main 
thoroughfare which would immediately develop the south 
bank and, by creating a through traffic, justify Southwark 
Bridge. At present, Westminster and Waterloo Bridges 
involve long detours and overcrowding. ‘Town planning, 
we know, is alien to British methods, involving, as it does, 
foresight, decisicn and expense. But the Bridge House 
‘Trust accumulates money, and the nation is behind the 
desire for a Charing Cross bridge—a not unworthy memorial 
of the Great War. 


MEANWHILE Scotland Yard has issued a list of alterna- 

tive traffic routes to avoid congested points, such as 
the circuses, the Strand, Regent Street and Oxford Street. 
If this or a similar plan of subsidiary traffic routes was 
always kept in mind by the City Councils, new routes 
could continually be opened out as opportunity presented 
and leases fell in. No mention is made in the Scotland 
Yard list of what might be a most important lateral 
relief to the Strand, namely, Chandos Street, Maiden Lane, 
‘Tavistock Street and Catherine Street—joining up Charing 
Cross Road and Trafalgar Square with Aldwych and Drury 
Lane, entirely avoiding the worst blocks of the Strand. But 
at present a few bottle-necks render this invaluable thorough- 
At its west end the road is only 4vds. broad 
for about 20yds. At Bedfordbury, however, it broadens out 
to 1ryds. right up to Bedford Street. ‘The offices of the 
Lady then reduce the road actually to 7ft. broad for a dis- 
tance of 27vds. Maiden Lane (as it has then become) is 
4syds. broad, and ‘Tavistock Street, its continuation, is 
naturally 1oyds. broad. For the first 7oyds., though, of its 
extent a wooden paling, enclosing part of Covent Garden 
Market, reduces the roadway to 54vds. ‘The removal ot 
this would be a small matter and, with the rebuilding of 
the Lady offices, a first-rate traffic thoroughfare would be 
obtained and, since the pedestrian use of it is slight, the 
pavements, where necessary, could be narrowed to give an 
average road width of 6yds. to 7yds. 


fare useless. 


HE constantly growing movement in favour of public 
golf will gain a fresh impetus from Sir Harry Mallaby- 
Deeley’s generous action in handing over to the public the 
Prince’s course at Mitcham. The municipal course in 
Richmond Park has enjoyed an almost embarrassing success. 
A friend of the writer’s went there on a Monday not long 
since and accomplished ten holes in two hours. It is much 
to be hoped that another course will be made at Richmond, for 
it is difficult to imagine any reasonable being grudging 
the necessary acres out of that noble space of playground. 
Meanwhile, Mitcham will be a boon to the municipal golfer. 
It is very easily reached either by train or tram and is a 
thoroughly good golf course, with that pleasantly natural air 
that belongs to all courses upon commons. ‘Time was when 
it had the most perfect putting greens to be found anywhere. 
Those days will scarcely return, for the greens will be nearly 
worked to death by an enthusiastic public, but Mitcham 
should be quite a good enough course at once to give pleasure 
to the middle-aged golfer and to breed possible young 
champions. 


) NDOUBTEDLY the best speech made in the historical 

debate that ended in the fall of the Government on 
Monday night was that of the retiring Prime Minister. 
Mr. Baldwin spoke with spirit and eloquence, but at the 
same time defined in conciliatory language what his attitude 
would be to the incoming Government. He declared 
no intention on his part or that of his followers to “‘ indulge 
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in fractious or factious opposition.”’ ‘ But,” he continued, 
“we shall be critical as an Opposition should be both of 
legislation and of administration.”” In other words, he 
wishes to give the Socialist Government a fair field and no 
favour, that is, he will judge them on their works. That, 
undoubtedly, is a proper and enlightened attitude. The 
raison @étre of the Conservative Party is that of preserving 
those integral parts of the Constitution which have stood 
the test of time and vicissitude. Mr. Baldwin also declared 
“‘we are not afraid on this side of the House of social reform.” 
This was the speech of a man of open mind: it deserves 
to be commended to the attention of the country. In the 
formation of a Labour Government we are entering upon 
a very great experiment. No good can come of condemning 
Mr. MacDonald and his followers beforehand. If they 
can bring forward any sound remedy for the immense 
difficulties confronting them, they should be supported. 
On the other hand, very great vigilance and the sternest 
opposition would be called for if they allow the fiery and 
extreme members of their host to take a mischievous part 
in fashioning their policy. 

THE DAY THOU GAVEST. 
What lovely things 
I have seen in my time 
Would IT could fashion them 
All into rhyme— 
The feet of the rain, 
Running over the eaves, 
Moons on the wane, 
Shadows of leaves, 

Winds 


Bending the grass. 


What lovely sounds 

I have heard in my day 

Would I conld fashion them 

Rhymes, as I say— 

The cry of the plover 

Haunting lone moors, 

Curlews over 

The fields at Fleurs,* 

Tweed 

Talking at eve. 


Of such and such things 
I will dream if I may 
Within the long quiet 
At the end of Thy day— 

The fugitive wind 
3ending for ever the transient grass, 

The moon 
Waning, to rise. 
ANNE HEPPLE. 


* Pronounced Floo’rs. 


PROBABLY in the Report of the Linlithgow Committee 

the paragraph which has received least attention is 
that on standardisation. It undoubtedly lies at the root 
of the Danish success. Strange, comparison between 
Denmark and England cannot be carried out exactly. From 
the beginning the Danes worked for an export trade, and 
they soon found that they could not carry it on success- 
fully without establishing uniformity of quality and co- 
operation in business. They obtained this uniformity by 
means of the creamery system. In England, where the dairy 
is usually worked for a locality and not for a foreign nation, 
the taste of a few customers is catered for only. The vendor 
of butter is aware of the variations even in the preference 
of colour. Some, such as the manufacturing districts 
of the North, prefer a straw-hued variety, while others 
prefer a deep golden colour, which Jersey assumes naturally 
and is obtainable also from the better class of dairy Short- 
horns. Uniformity of colour carries with it the idea of 
uniformity of price and, no doubt, the average customer 
is well satisfied. He can send to his shop and obtain what 
he has to buy exactly of the kind and quality one week 
as it was the week before. The arrangement works excel- 
lently, and might be modified to suit the conditions of the 
home market. 
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JOURNEY THROUGH 


THE SUDAN 


By Sir E. Joun Russett, D.Sc., F.R.S., Director of the Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden. 


WRITTEN AT BARAKAT, 


THE RAIN 


BLUE NILE PROVINCE. 


CULTIVATION. 


Our readers will remember that in November Sir John Russell was sent to the Sudan by the Government, his business being 
to make a survey of the Sudan and give his opinion as to the possibility of its agricultural development, and, particularly, of its 
adaptability to cotton growing. This industry has been interrupted in many countries by the appearance of an insect which 


practically destroys the crods 


It becomes, then, necessary to give the land a rest and find new fields to cultivate. The 


points that must decide as to the suitability of the Sudan are soil, labour, climate and irrigation, to all of which, as will 
be seen, Sir John is giving his attention. 





RAIN-GROWN COTTON IN 


LMOST all of the Sudan, excepting the Nuba Hills of 
the south and a few stretches near the Red Sea, consists 
of rolling plains covered with a deep soil which varies 
from a light desert sand to heavy clays. Some of these 
are so heavy that they would be quite unworkable at 

home, but they are here rendered friable by the drying and baking 
action of the sun. All over the country the temperature is very 
favourable to crop growth; there is no cold season, and in 
December as in November we welcome the north wind; we 
sleep out of doors at night and are glad to rest indoors from 
two to four in the afternoon because of the heat. It is very 
pleasant now, like August of 1921 in England, except that we 
more often approach 100° in the shade; but in the summer 
months it is considerably, and often unpleasantly, hotter. 


THE CLIMATE AND AVAILABLE LABOUR. 


Obviously, it is no country for white settlers, and the agri- 
cultural work can only be carried out by natives. From our 
point of view, they fall, roughly, into three groups: the black 
Sudanese, a mixed 
lot of people, not 
bad workers, but 
never a_ ruling 
race; the Arabs, 
who, centuries 
ago, came in and 
conquered, domi- 
nating people, 
some of whom 
settle down in 
villages and own 
land ; others are 
nomads owning 
great flocks, which 
they move in the 
desert from graz- 
ing grounds to 
water and_ back; 
and the Fellata 
or West Africans, 
who pass through 
the Sudan on the 
way to Mecca 





STANDING ON A PLATFORM AMONG RAIN-GROWN DURRA, SLINGING CLAY PELLETS 
TO FRIGHTEN BIRDS. 


BLUE NILE PROVINCE. 


and who make admirable agricultural labourers. It is 
impossible to say what are the numbers of the population. 
The Arabs are numerous, but not prolific, one of their 
rites heavily cutting down the birth rate. The Fellata 
villages, on the other hand, swarm with children. Although 
migrants, the people travel only slowly and may take ten or 
fifteen years to reach Mecca; the population is, therefore, 
permanent although the individuals change. The Arabs liken 
them to locusts, and they certainly do invade the land and 
multiply, but the description is hardly fair. ‘They are hard- 
working, peaceful, law-abiding people, fired with the purpose of 
accomplishing the pilgrimage which caused them to leave their 
villages in the west and to trek across the great continent, 
earning their living as they go, working contentedly here for 
Is. a day, giving offence to none, but moving always toward 
Mecca without haste and without fail. Some will never get 
there and many will never return home. ‘The Arab is the 
ruling race, but he makes a bad ruler and would give all the 
work and none of the pay to the Sudanese or Fellata. He is 
the owner of the 
land by right of 
ancient conquest, 
and the task of 
the administration 
is to organise an 
agricultural de- 
velopment which, 
while recognising 
his rights, will 
give the labourer 
his fair due and 
at the same time 
will enable the 
Sudan to play its 
proper part in 
supplying the 
needs of the 
world. For all 
this British super- 
vision is  indis- 
pensable. It is 
certainly remark- 
ably well carried 
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out. ‘The natives say they have the “ green foot,” and where thev 
go the waste places of the desert and of their lives become green. 


CROPS NOW GROWN. 


The crops grown by the natives in the various parts of the 
Sudan are durra, a millet, which is their chief food and univer- 
sally grown (maize, the Egyptian foodstuff, being unknown 
except in the north) ; dukhn, another grain, grown more in the 
south ; lubya, a favourite cattle food; cotton, which was 
certainly grown here in the seventeenth century and probably 
long before: it practically disappeared from cultivation, but 
is now being revived in various places by the Government ; gum, 
obtained from the woods in the south, and sesame, obtained 
from the light soils of the south. No doubt many other crops 
would grow, but these afford ample scope for development. 
Cotton, in particular, is hopeful, because the Sudan can produce 
a high grade Sakellarides variety hitherto only grown in Egypt. 

Besides these crops, there are large quantities of livestock, 
many of which are sold to Egypt; they are not, however, of a 
type that produces meat acceptable to the British market. 
Much of the livestock is not intended for sale; it represents 
wealth and currency, and, as wants are simple here, the animals 
merely accumulate—a hoarding process neither better nor worse 
than the hoarding of other forms of treasure. The milk forms 
a great part of the native diet, but there is not much meat eaten. 
The animals may belong to nomad tribes who wander in the 
desert, following the grazing, but keeping in touch always with 
water ; or they may belong to settled tribes, who live in villages 
and feed them on wild grass, durra, leaves or stalks, weeds on 
durra stubbles, cotton plants after all is picked, and anything 
else that can be eaten. 





THE WATER SUPPLY. 


The chief determining factor in the agriculture is the water 
supply, and the land receives its water in three ways. In the 
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a piece of rather heavy ground in a slight depression that ha 
kept its moisture ; they then sow with durra. This wonderfu 
crop supplies most of the native needs; the grain gives him 
food, the leaves feed his animals, and the stalks—bamboo-lik« 
rods, 6ft. or 8ft. in length—are used to build his hut. There i 
no preliminary cultivation: the heat of the sun has caused thc 
ground to crack and become very friable, and all weeds are killed 
““ Why should we cultivate,”’ say the natives, ‘“‘ when Allah doe: 
it for us.” The seeds are dibbled in by means of a long stick 
bent at the end and having a footrest tied on about 12ins. highe: 
up so as better to drive it into the ground. The implement i: 
called a seluka ; it makes a funnel-shaped hole in which th« 
seed is dropped; dry earth is then put in. Weeds, especial], 
various grasses, soon appear and they are cut out with a hoe, the 
only other implement the native possesses. In this particulai 
province the hoe is crescent-shaped and can be detached from 
its stick and converted into a knife to cut off the durra heads, 
or into a hatchet to cut off the stalks. ‘The crop takes 
about one hundred days to ripen. Harvest is in full swing 
now (November); the sparrows and the very pretty durra 
birds are a great nuisance, and are driven off by a boy, mounted 
on a platform, shouting, cracking a whip or slinging pellets of 
clay—there are very few stones. The durra heads are collected, 
laid on a level piece of ground and beaten so as to thresh out 
the grain; this is then stored in pits about 6ft. in diameter 
and 6ft. to 8ft. deep. Here it stays till wanted, and a good 
margin is left over till next year when it may be sold, if it 
can be spared ; but the native is very cautious in this respect. 
The rate of seeding is about 7lb. or 8lb. per acre and the yield 
may be about 8o0olb. per acre; the increase is, therefore, about 
a hundredfold. Since the crop receives no water from any 
source after the rains cease in September, and the total 
rainfall in the central province is only some 12ins. to I5ins., 
it is obvious that failure may result. In order to make the 
most of the rainfall, small earthern banks are built so as 





POUNDING GRAIN, FELLATA VILLAGE, 
NEAR BARAKET. 


south there is rain, but the annual rainfall becomes less and less 
as one moves northwards, till at Khartoum it is only 6ins. per 
annum, most of which falls in July, August and September, 
while north of Atbara to Wady Halfa there is practically none. 
The second source of water is from the khors or rivers that flow 
during the rainy season, July to September only, being fed 
from the mountains of Abyssinia and Erytrea in the south, 
but disappearing at some point on the northward journey. 
The third source of water is from the Nile, especially the Blue 
Nile above Khartoum and the main Nile below it, and this is 
tapped in three ways: (1) By lifting the water from the river 
and pouring it on to the land—the native lifting implement is 
a saggia, a chain of buckets worked by bullocks, the British 
is a pump worked by Diesel or semi-Diesel engines; (2) By 
flooding : in this case channels are dug and banks arranged so 
as to carry the July—September flood on to land where it would 
not otherwise flow; (3) By tapping the river higher up, a dam 
being built up-stream and a canal system led off from there to 
water the land lower down by gravitation and without the use of 
pumps. The first and third of these permit of further watering 
during the growth of the crop; the second does not, unless, as 
at Tokar, there happen to be winter rains. 


RAIN CULTIVATION. 


We went out to Menagil in the Blue Nile Province to see 
the rain cultivation. Here, as elsewhere, this is almost entirely 
confined to durra, though more and more cotton is being grown. 
The region is a great grass-covered plain, but even now (in 
November) the grass is dying and being eaten by livestock ;_ by 
May the ground will be absolutely bare and exposed to the 
baking heat of the sun. The rains begin in June or early July, 
and as soon as they are properly established the natives choose 


MENAGIL, NATIVE HUTS. 
A tukal, or straw, hut, a mud hut, and a pit for storing grain. 


to hold the rain on the land as long as possible and give 
it a chance of soaking in. 


THE CULTIVATION AND THE PEST. 


Rain cotton is sown in the same way as durra, but the harvest 
comes later; the yields are low (1 kantar or less per feddan). 
The variety of cotton is the American upland, but the cost of 
cultivation is so low that the return is practically all profit. 
A feddan is 1,038 acres and 1 kantar of ungummed cotton 
gives 1oolb. of lint, worth at present £4 or {£5 to the native. 
There are no rates or rent and the only tax paid is an 
assessed tenth of the value of the crop. The cotton stem- 
borer was doing much harm in a crop which we saw. The 
cultivator realised the damage, but put it down to ants, 
although a few minutes’ inspection would have enabled him to 
find the worm. But the native is neither very observant nor very 
logical ; he lives in a world of magic governed by caprice. For 
generations his ruler’s will was supreme and wholly capricious, 
and Allah’s will is the same. The crop is suffering : it is the will 
of Allah. An entomologist was explaining the life cycle of a 
caterpillar to some of the natives ; they were incredulous when 
he stated that it would turn into a moth. He put one into a 
cage and they kept watch. The moth duly appeared, but it 
afforded no evidence of a general law. ‘‘ You were right that 
time,” they said, ‘“‘ but who knows what would happen next 
time? Allah might change it into something quite different.” 
On another occasion a native explained to him that he had seen 
a cricket shed its “‘ shirt’ and change into a rat. The ento- 
mologist declared it was impossible, but the native was quite 
unperturbed. He turned to some of his fellows and asked : 
“* Were you not also witnesses ?”’ ‘‘ By Allah,’ came the answer, 
“ with our own eyes we saw it.” They had not been in the least 
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surprised ; it is all the wil! of Allah and all equally inscrutable 
and incapable of prediction. And so, preventive and curative 
measures are not easily taken, but much is gradually being done. 


A VILLAGE WELL. 


We rested at the well in one of the villages while our host 
talked with the natives. It was a busy spot: men, women, 
children, donkeys and camels were gathered there ; the women 
carrying earthern vessels on their heads and the men with petroi 
tins, when they could get them—these and empty bottles being 
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prized by the natives. The well was ‘‘ten men” deep (2.e., 
about 6oft.); there was no bucket or windlass; the water 
was hauled up in a piece of leather about 2ft. square, tied at the 
corners and sides to a rope. These natives, far away from a 
river, spend much of their lives lifting water; it is associated 
in their minds always with wells and great labour. When one 
of these country cousins comes to Khartoum he is shown, to 
his utter amazement, a marvellous piece of metal which, when 
touched, gushes out a great stream of clear water—in other 
words, a common water tap. 





THE INTEREST OF THE INDIVIDUAL IN 
NATIONAL COLLECTIONS 


By Dr. Percy R. Lowe. 


N that outlying section of the British Museum devoted 

to Natural History, commonly—but incorrectly—known or 

alluded to as the South Kensington Museum, there is 

probably a larger and richer collection of objects illus- 

trating the whole vast range of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms than has ever before been collected and stored 
in any one building in the world. It is not a simple matter even 
for those whose duty it is to be familiar with the accumulated 
riches of their own department to realise fully the extent of 
the material under their charge. 

After five years of constant and daily association with the 
collections in one department, that of ornithology, one might 
possibly be justified in thinking that one had begun to get on 
terms with its comprehensive scope and begin to take pleasure in 
the knowledge of its representative character—representative, that 
is to say, of almost every nook and corner of the world where 
birds are to be met with. And so I have not the least doubt it 
would be with any other section of this remarkable collection. 

And yet, how little real interest, how little well directed 
interest is taken in it. How few of the thousands who wander 
through the galleries devoted to exhibitions designed to instruct 
the public do so with any other object than that of being some- 
what listlessly interested for the moment. How few visit them 
with any idea of study. How few realise that the galleries which 
they generally explore with such purposeless and aimless intent, 
are, so to speak, merely the gaily dressed shop-windows designed 
to catch the public eye and draw it on to a proper considera- 
tion of the particular group set forth and, finally, of the vast 
stock of material which lies behind the scenes where the real 
collections are stored ; a vast stock accumulated during many 
years of patient labour and toil at the expense of so much money 
both private and public. How few, indeed, realise the amount of 
untiring effort and treasure which has been expended on the 
part of individual members of the public in order to make 
these wonderful collections what they are, and what a vast 
field there is for still greater individual effort. For, huge as is 
this public treasure of biological material accumulated for the 
sole object of public and professional study in one of the most 
fascinating and satisfying fields of research, it is only large enough 
to show us how great are the gaps to be filled, how urgent is the 
need for more and yet more material, how insistent is the necessity 
for public interest and private aid. 

Mr. Arthur S. Vernay, in the last number of this periodical, 
has called attention to the public apathy in England towards 
our museums, concentrating more especially on the British 
Museum of Natural History at South Kensington. He has 
drawn a picture of the striking contrast which exists in this 
respect between our own country and America. ‘‘ In America 
the world of commerce and business levies on itself a noble 
tribute in favour of the higher learning. In England there is 
little of this sort. The amount of money which is 
given in America to institutions such as the American Museum 
of Natural History, various universities and institutions, is 
astonishing.” 

Of the lack of individual interest in our museums in Eng’ard 
he remarks: ‘‘ We go through the British Museum (Natural 
History) at South Kensington and are filled with wonder at the 
work which has been done; at the hundreds of beautiful 
exhibits and, again, at the amount of effort that has been expended 
in order to accomplish the result. Here the wonder generally 
ceases [italics mine]. Do we ever think of how the work has to 
be carried on in order to keep the collection up to date?” 
Proceeding to develop his ideas, he first makes a strong appeal 
for individual help in the work of equipping large expeditions 
to various parts of the world where work of the greatest scientific 
interest is still waiting to be done, and, secondly, for the insti- 
tution of lectures, illustrated with films or lantern slides within 
the precincts of the museum for the instruction of the public 


and especially of children, the publication of a popular magazine 
and of pamphlets dealing with all kinds of nature study, and for 
more guides to conduct people through the museum. 

As regards the question of the need for more scientific 
expeditions and their financial support, it is gratifying to be 
able to note that Mr. Arthur Vernay has as good a right as 
most people to urge others along the good way; for not only 
did he equip a scientific expedition to India last year, but he is 
now conducting one in Siam, and has already planned one for 
next year, with the author of these lines ; an expedition, be it 
said, which will be of the greatest service to the ornithological 
section of the museum, and marks a new departure. In order 
to “‘ encourage the others” in this direction Mr. Vernay cites 
numerous expeditions organised by private effort in America, 
quoting the very important one undertaken in Mongolia and 
now in its third year. On this expedition the gigantic hornless 
and fossil rhinoceros, Baluchitherium was obtained; but I 
may, perhaps, be permitted to remark here that this interesting 
fossil was not one of the greatest discoveries of the expediticn, 
as Mr. Vernay states, for it was discovered in Baluchistan in 
1g1t by Mr. Forsster Cooper of Cambridge University, England, 
and described by him in October, 1913. 

It may also be a propitious moment, while referring to 
these gigantic fossil creatures of past ages, to draw attention to 
the fact that the authorities of our museum are at the present 
moment planning an important expedition to ‘Tanganyika 
Territory where fossil remains of 2 gigantic Dinosaurian reptile 
with an upper arm bone no less than 7ft. long were discovered 
before the war. There is reason to believe that bones of this 
wonderful animal can be collected for the British Museum 
without difficulty, but the funds available are, unfortunately, 
inadequate to make the expedition a complete success. ‘The 
addition of a few thousands of pounds would enable the work 
to be done in a much more satisfactory manner, and here is an 
opportunity, which might nearly be described as sensational, 
for a scientific benefactor to cover himself with immortal glory. 
Indeed, now is the accepted time both for expeditions of this 
kind and for others dealing with the fauna of special regions of 
the world ; for, as Mr. Vernay suggests, the time may come when 
it may be too late, ‘‘ the advance of various projects through- 
out the world, such as cultivation, mining, railways, irrigaticn 
schemes, etc., means in many instances the extermination of 
the fauna of the area dealt with’: to which I would fain add 
deforestation, the breaking up of new land, and the increase 
of human population. The organisation of expeditions is more 
urgent than even that of educational propaganda. In regard to 
this latter, the provision of a lecture room where addresses cn 
natural history subjects illustrated by lantern slides, or movirg 
pictures, could be given to both children and adults is a scheme 
which has been strongly advocated by the authorities of tke 
museum. Behind this would surely lie the problem of some 
considerable extension of the museum buildings. If a lecture 
room could be provided, an opportunity would be given for 
encouraging and stimulating a serious interest in some of the 
important biological problems of the day. Many of these prob- 
lems are of the utmost importance to the human race, one might 
even justifiably say they are of transcendent importance, and the 
more the public interest is aroused, and the more they are made 
aware of the existence of such problems the better, directly or 
indirectly, for their solution. No doubt the authorities of the 
museum fully realise this, and are perfectly aware of the immense 
interest Jying dormant within the public mind, only waiting to 
be aroused and well directed. If those who had the means 
could only appreciate this in the same degree, the path might be 
smoothed, and in this connection one should always bear in mind 
that there has been no finer record in any country than that which 
concerns actual personal effort, generosity and private enterprise 
in the building up of these great National Collections. 
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colour and line, if it be 
the art of the painter 
that he is appraising, 
or of sounds in har- 
mony if music be the 
theme. Now, to this 
difficulty, common to 
all criticism of pictorial 
art, add the special 
trouble that is his it 
that art takes for its 
subject such vivid 
rushing movement as 
birds in flight or 
other animals at their 
antics, and for “ diffi- 
culty’” one might as 
well write “‘ impossi- 
bility ’’ at once. 
‘Animals at their 
antics and birds’ in 
their flight are exactly 
the principal features 
of certain pictures now 
on show at the Royal 
Academy. They are 
part of that exhibition 
of Swedish art which 
is quite exciting in its 
novelty. Novelty, 
because few in England 
knew that there was 
this Swedish art, and 
exciting because there 
is in it a distinction 
that strikes a_ fresh 
note. And just in 
what this distinction, 
this difference, which 
is new, consists, it is 
impossible to say in 
words ; it is a part of 
that larger impossi- 
bility aforesaid. One 
art cannot fully inter- 
pret another; if it 
could, what need for 
the existence of the 
art which is so inter- 
preted ? Therefore we 
have to use’ words 
which really are trans- 
ferred out of their 
original meaning to 
suggest what this dis- 
tinction is. Thus it is 
that we hear said of 





A FOX FAMILY. 
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at first glance. 

Herein we may 
contrast them, as we 
always are obliged to 
compare all bird pic- 
tures, with the birds 
of the Japanese artists 
—those finest possible 
tracers of the precisely 
right line to give the 
movement. For there 
is very much more 
in the function of line, 
for such portrayal as 
this, than to define 
form and contour 
merely. It has to 
define these, but also 
to carry the effect of 
movement; swif 
movement, or some 
times of suddenl\ 
arrested movement 
or again of immobility 
but of instant readi 
ness, in that immo 
bility, for new move 
ment. [Line can sug 
gest all this, for th 
Japanese contrive tha 
it shall so suggest, bu 
in their most delicat 
drawings we find ; 
quality which, in direc 
contrast with the wor! 
of this Swede, we may 
indicate by saving tha 
it has femininity. N 
artist in birds cai 
neglect the work o 
the Japanese. It ha 
that in it which th 
Occidental _ fines? 
tracer of a line wil 
not quite attain. Bui 
the Western mar 
can put much into it 
which the Japanese 
do not get; and 
none, perhaps, more 
forcibly than this 
Scandinavian. 

He is varied 
enough in his treat- 
ment. He gives us 
birds of the land, such 
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sa study of partridges, 
vhich is admirable, of 
wls, of hoodie-crows 
nd a peregrine, and 
» on; but he has, 
erhaps, made most 
itimate acquaintance 
ith birds of the sea 
-how perfect is that 
f ‘has “Geese 
Jighting,” for  ex- 
mple! And among 
hese, though not 
juatic in the web- 
voted sense, we may 
ite his sea-eagles. 
Ve have seen in a 
mer exhibition in 
his country a_ great 
picture by him of 
igles attacking an 
unhappy diver, of the 
red-throated — species. 
Here, and in_ other 
pictures, he gets the 
movement and_ the 
many-hued play of the 
water, added to that of 
the birds attacking and 
defending. Certainly 
he does not evade the 
problems; rather he 
goes seeking to set 
himself problems hard 
to solve in line and 
colour, and usually he 
is seeking the dramatic 
moment. 

Between two styles of the portraying of animals we have to 
carry the definition clear in our minds if we would compare the 
work of one artist with another. There is one style especially 
suited to book illustration, and another style to render moments 
of vivid action. The purpose of the former is to show the spec- 
tator what the animal described in the text is like; that of the 
latter to show him dramatic incidents. It is an unusually keen 
sense of the drama of animal life that so inspires Mr. Liljefors and 
his pictures. And he can get the very last ounce of emotion 
out of it. He is not one of those content to leave the 
impression of force in reserve, which he might use if he would— 
more of the story which he could tell us if he chose. But in 
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that picture of ‘‘Swans’”’ on a green sea which must catch 
attention first as one enters the long gallery, there is little enough 
‘story interest ’’ or drama. There is a beautiful sense of move- 
ment in the attitude of the birds on the water. One who knows 
them will not doubt that the webbed paddles are going hard 
under the surface and that the birds are travelling. So, too, 
will the ‘‘ Loons’”’ on the right. On the other side is a “ Mer- 
ganser,”’ striving to swallow a fish which its gullet will hardly 
manage. 

He goes to animals other than birds, and there is a 
family of foxes dining furiously off duck, which hapless duck 
is in course of dreadful mangling. More pleasing, because pure 
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comedy, with none of the rent plumes and sanguinary feasting, is 
a black and white sketch of a fox family, in the south gallery. 
One little villain has hold of its mother’s ear with its cubby 
teeth ; two more are wrestling in the foreground. It isa delightful 
study of family life. He goes even to the human animal: gives 
us a portrait of his own father, another of himself ; and there is 
a ‘‘ Poacher,” a curiously pathetic poacher, with a tired look and 
an apprehensive eye, as if he heard danger and were the hunted 
rather than the hunter—a look the more singular in this gallery 
because its portraits give the impression of their Swedish originals 
as people, on the whole, well pleased with life and disposed to greet 
it smilingly. But even Mr. Liljefors’ portrait of himself, though 
he is lying in wait with his gun and is therefore, presumably, 
in the circumstances of sport and nature that he best loves, 
shows him in pensive rather than in cheerful mood. There is 
one, labelled ‘“‘ Hunter,’’ who ought indeed to have guilt in his 
eye, for he is expectant, with gun at the “ready,” behind a 
larch stem, while out of the covert, and across the snow, steals a 
fox; and if vulpicide be not in the black heart of that Swede, his 
look belies him. But maybe vulpicide is not a capital crime 
in Sweden. 
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Certainly the pictures convey the idea that it is a snowy 
land—as no doubt it is—so many are of snow scenes. Mr. 
Liljefors shows great facility for detaching a white creature 
such as what we call a “‘ blue ”’ hare, in its white winter pelage, 
from a_ background of snow. There is one just escaping from ai 
eagle’s swoop: another lopping away and stopping in that 
curiously crippled pose which they often assume. 

We have heard criticism of his grass colour, that it is too 
green, too crudely green; and that has been said in particular 
of his picture labelled ‘‘ Snipe,’ where the bird, beautifully 
painted in its richly-mottled harmonies, stands among very 
frankly ‘‘ green grass.’’? And there are few artists who do not 
hate to look on grass as green. But he who knows the fiords of 
the North will know, too, that where grass is seen on the rivet! 
‘“ straths,’’ as a Scot would call them, it really is greener than in 
England, where it is more general, or even than in Ireland - 
that Isle named “ Emerald.’’ Probably we may trust the artist, 
that his Sweden justifies him in the greenness of its grass. We 
may, at least, give him this envoi, that we can think of few 
animal painters his equals for fineness and for freedom in 
combination. Horace G. HuTCHINSON. 
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THE QUORN 


HOUNDS 





W. A. Rouch. QUORN 


HE first Master of what are known to-day as the Quorn 

Hounds was Mr. T. Boothby, who had hounds which 

were not then known by their present name at Quorndon, 

where the original kennels and the old Long Stable 

still stand, but to-day are utilised for a less sporting 
purpose—a dairy. Mr. Boothby’s reign lasted for fifty-five 
seasons, from 1698 to 1753, and there is no doubt that his principal 
quarry was the fox, even though we know that in those times 
and in the days of Mr. Hugo Meynell, who succeeded Boothby, 
Quorn puppies were frequently entered to hare to give them 
the rudiments of the art. Such enccuragement to riot would, 
of course, make our hair stand on end to-day; but in those times 
it was apparently considered permissible, and they seemed to 
be able to make their hounds steady to the scent of the animal 
they were destined eventually to hunt. One can imagine that 
the process may have been both severe and painful. 

However, the fox as a warrantable quarry had been recog- 
nised six years before Boothby, for in the times of Somervile 
the poet (1692-1742) we find frequent references to fox-hunting, 
and there is incontestable evidence that the chase cf the fox was 
in vogue. Somervile could not have written the inspired odes 
which he did if this were not so. 

What was exactly the type of hound that Boothby had in 
kennel at Quorndon and eventually handed on to Hugo Meynell 
we do not know with any great certainty, but that he was 
bred from the old English hunting dog—be that animal blood- 
hound or, as he is frequently called, sleuth hound, or any other— 
there is no doubt. Over six hundred odd years ago there was a 
black and tan hound which was used for hunting, and it is 
safe to presume that the original hounds brought to Quorndon 
by Boothby were the results of the out-crossing with this ancient 
tap-root. 

“Cecil’’ tells us in his standard work, ‘“‘ Records of the 
Chase,” that, in those early times of which I speak, there were 
two distinct types of hunting hounds—the northern and the 
southern, the former being renowned for their speed and the 
latter for their nose. It is from the latter that we get the hound 
of the Midlands, which, from being the Old Towler of the middle 
of the eighteenth century, was gradually developed into the 
flier of the middle of the nineteenth. 

On the origin of the old Quorn blood “ Cecil’’ must always 
be an interesting witness to put in the box, and, I think, one may 
quote a short paragraph from his learned pages with advantage. 
He writes: ‘‘ It would be interesting if we could trace the 
pedigrees of hounds as we can of horses in a stud-book, to an 
early date; but unfortunately that cannot be done to any 
extent. The uncontrollable vicissitudes occasioned by deaths 
and resignations in consequence of which many of the oldest 
established packs have been sold in lots, have caused them to 
be dispersed : but for the information of those who are curious 
in such matters I will endeavour to show in the best manner 
I am able the kennels into which they have passed and will 
begin with those of Mr. Meynell, so justly distinguished as the 
old Quorn blood.” 

This is, of course, very interesting, but neither “ Cecil ” 
nor any other ancient recorder is explicit as to what that old 
Quorn blood actually was. Most students of old time hound 
records probably know that Mr. Heron, who hunted in Cheshire, 
had a lot of it in his kennel, and that in 1813 he sold what was a 
Quorn draft to Mr. Lambton, who, in turn, sold his hounds, the 
descendants of this draft, to Lord Suffield in 1838 for 3,000 
guineas—a big price in those days—and that Lord Suffield 
hunted the Quorn country from 1838 to 1839 and then sold 
these Quorn hounds to Mr. Robertson. Mr. T. Hodgson, who 
succeeded Lord Suffield as Master of the Quorn, brought his 
own hounds, so these original Quorn from the Heron kennel 
were dispersed. ‘‘Cecil’’ also tells us that Assheton Smith 
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(Master of the Quorn, 1806-17) also had a good deal of the 
“old Quorn bloed ’’ from Mr. Musters, the forebear of the Mr. 
J. Chaworth Musters who was Master of the Quorn 1868-70. 
But what exactly was the original Boothby hound no one seems 
to be able to tell us. All that we know is that the Boothby 
hound and the northern hounds which came to the Cottesmore 
country with Lord Lowther must have been more or less contem- 
poraneous as to type, and that they and others, both northerners 
and southerners, have handed down to us through various 
strains the hound which we follow to-day. 

When Meynell took over the Quorn from Boothby (1753) 
he shared expenses with the veteran founder at Langton Hall, 
and the hounds were then kennelled at Great Bowden Inn. It 
was some time after this that Meynell purchased Quorndon 
Hall from Lord Ferrers, and removed himself and his hounds 
to that location. It was only then that these hounds were called 
“The Quorn.” The old kennels and the stables are, as I have 
mentioned, still extant. The present ones, at Pawdy, Barrow- 
on-Soar not far away—in fact, I should think from under two 
to two and a half miles—are quite modern, and are, at any rate, 
as may be understood by those who know how the Quorn are 
“done ”’ both in kennel and out of it, the very last word in their 
appointments and the stabling accommodation for the hunt 
horses. Quorndon was, however, occupied by a long succession 
of Quorn Masters, and has harboured in its time such great 
celebrities as Thomas Assheton Smith and the renowned “ Squire ”’ 
Osbaldeston, who, by the way, was twice Master of these hounds, 
the intervening period being filled by Sir Bellingham Graham, 
1821-23, who bought “ Squire’’ Osbaldeston’s hounds in the 
year when he assumed office (1821). It is a fact of historical 
interest in any discussion as to the forerunners of the present 
pack that during Osbaldeston’s mastership he had twenty-four 
and a half couples by the famous Furrier, 1820, who was by the 
Belvoir Saladin, 1813, out of Belvoir Fallacy, 1814, and was a 
Brocklesby dog, which was sold to Belvoir, and was practically 
the making of that pack and said to be the origin of the ‘‘ Belvoir 
Tan” colouring; Weathergage, 1876, Gambler, 1884, Dexter, 
1895 (all Belvoir) were some of the great patriarchs of the 
Leicestershire hound. 

Osbaldeston, it is recorded, would frequently make the 
whole of his draft for his day’s hunting from Furrier hounds. 
Such a thing as this, that is to say, having all the hounds you 
have out by the same sire, would be impossible to-day, for 
kennels all over England have been so intermingled. 

Another fact not often mentioned and probably not very 
widely known outside hunting circles, and Leicestershire circles 
particularly, is that when Sir Harry Goodricke took over the 
Quorn from Lord Southampton in 1831 he called them “ Sir 
Harry Goodricke’s hounds,” and not the Quorn; and during his 
mastership he moved the kennels to Thrussington. 

The present Quorn pack is descended from ‘‘ The Craven,”’ 
which pack Mr. Coupland purchased to hunt the country (together 
with drafts from other packs) when he became Master in 1870. 
Most Quorn Masters have been keen hound men, and one 
need only mention such names as those of Mr. Coupland, Lord 
Manners, Captain Warner, Mr. W. B. Paget, Lord Lonsdale, 
Colonel Burns-Hartopp, Captain Frank Forester and those of 
the present joint Masters, Major Algy Burnaby of Baggrave and 
Mr. Edmund Paget of Nanpantan to more than amply back this 
assertion. 

The Quorn have never been, perhaps, what one would call 
a great pack on the flags, and, of course, the war hit them very 
hard. When the present Masters took over in 1919 they were 
about twenty couples short of their proper numbers, and owing 
to heavy losses through distemper have had to put on practically 
everything the last few seasons to try to get up to the number 
of hounds wanted. 
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The pictures which Mr. Rouch has taken of some of the 
hounds at present on the benches at the kennels at Barrow-on- 
Soar are, as regards some of them, as good as any I have seen 
of any hounds, not even excepting the famous photographer’s 
success with the Belvoir pictures which so greatly adorned the 
recent article which I wrote for Country Lirr. These pictures 
include many of the Quorn bitch pack, which, I think, taking it 
all round, excels the dog, and especially where necks and shoulders 
are concerned. Their hunting qualities are, naturally, the first 
consideration, and these hounds can certainly hunt and drive 
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if there is a scent. As in the case of the Cottesmore, there is a 
lot of Belvoir blood in the kennel naturally, and of out-crosses 
which have been used more or less recently there have been, 
in addition to Belvoir stud hounds, the Fernie, Brocklesby, 
North Warwickshire, Linlithgow and Stirlingshire, the Bramham, 
the York and Ainsty, and the Portman. To descend to a 
short catalogue of our picture gallery: Beresford and Sandboy 
both trace back to the Linlithgow and Stirling Raider, 
the champion stud hound of all England a few seasons ago. 
Beresford has marked very strongly indeed to the Raider type. 
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W. A. Rouch. BEAMISH. 
Raider is a hound most of us, I expect, know very well. Beresford 
is actually by the L. and S. Racer, who was a litter brother 
of Raider’s and is out of Dartmoor Bella (1913). He is a fine 
up-standing hound now in his second season, and is doing 
extremely well in his work. Sandboy (1922) is by Raider out 
of Sanguine (1917), and was the first prize dog hound of his 
year. He is a beautiful quality dog and, as will be seen, stands 
on the very best of legs and feet. There is a tremendous lot of 
old Raider about him. Safeguard (1920) is by the Cheshire 
Dexter (1914) out of Sanguine (1917). He is now in his fourth 
season and is rapidly making his name as a stallion hound, as 
he ought to do, bred as he is. He has immense bone, which 
carries on right down. The Cheshire Dexter was by Heythrop 
Darter (1911). Crystal (1918) is a beautiful and very stylish 
bitch with the best of neck and shoulders, which she has trans- 
mitted to all her litters. She is the dam of Cushion, the third 
prize bitch in this year’s entry. She has got Belvoir blood in her 
on both sides of the house: Belvoir Wizard (1909) and Belvoir 
Clasher (1904). The illustration of Beamish (1920) hardly does her 
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justice, as she is a most stylish bitch full of life and quality. 
Her dam Dartmoor Beeswing (1913) was one of the Dartmoor 
draft purchased by Captain [I’orester (ex-Master of the Quorn 
during the war: a really good foxhound and as good as she 
looked. These Dartmoor bitches were a very well bred lot, 
first rate in their work and have done a lot for the Quorn kennel. 
Lawyer (1920) is by the Harrington Leicester (1913) out of 
3arbara (1917). He has great depth, as will be noted, and 
no better hound goes out hunting to-day. Bashful (1920) has 
not done herself justice in front of the camera. She is a very 
stylish bitch and is one of a very good litter by Captor (1916) 
out of Dartmoor Bella (1913). Captor is by the Belvoir Roderick 
(1911) out of Custody (1913) by Heythrop Conqueror (1906), 
and had begun to make his mark when he was, unfortunately, 
killed in the kennel. Bumper (1922) by Safeguard is out of 
another of the Dartmoor bitches, Budget (1915). He is a very 
powerful young dog and is just starting on his second season. 
Sanguine (1917) is mentioned above. She is a big powerful 
bitch out of the Belvoir Safety (1913) and is the dam of Safeguard. 
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She is now in her seventh season, and has proved such a good 
matron that another good litter may be expected. Workman 
(1922), who has posed for the camera extremely well, is by the 
York and Ainsty Vandyke (1916) out of Wanton (1918). He 
was a second-prize dog hound last season, and his three sisters, 
which were all walked by a lady, were first, second and third in 
the bitch class of the year. Wanton (1918) is by Mr. Bouch’s 
Plunder (1913), and Wanton’s dam also traces back to a Belvoir 
hound, Ragman (1906). Redwing (1G22) is by S. and W. Wilts 
Worthy (1918), out of Reckless (1918) by the Belvoir Rustic 
(1912), out of Restive (1916) by the Belvoir Gay Lad (1913), 
out of Revel (1911) by Belvoir Rallywcod (1909). It is related 
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of Worthy, who was, unfortunately, killed on the railway line, 
that he always flew a gate if he came to it. He would, un- 
doubtedly, have made a great name for himself as a stud hound 
had he lived. Bayleaf (1922) is a typical Leicestershire bitch 
of the real galloping type, and is by Safeguard, who has already 
been mentioned, and out of Barbara, whose praises have likewise 
been sung. 

You can pick these hounds at random and you will find it 
extremely di'ficult to find a bad one. It was a very great 
pleasure indeed to see them on a Sunday morning on the flags 
after having endeavoured to lie as close up to them as possible 
when they were in the field on the day before. HARBOROUGH. 
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E hope that Mr. John Beresford will be able to 
afford plenty of time in the future to take out 
from the accumulations in the British Museum 
more of the stuff which he has put into his book, 
Gossip of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 
(Richard Cobden-Sanderson, &s. 6d. net). Needless to say, 
neither his investigations nor his manner of presenting them 
suggest the sort of thing that used to be done by Dr. Dry-as- 
Dust. The difference is that Mr. Beresford is more than a 
scholar. He knows what good English is, and above and beyond 
language lies humanity, and it is in his choice of those gleanings 
from the past that he shows this characteristic to most advan- 
tage. ‘There are three parts of the book which will arouse fresh 
interest in readers. ‘The first is the chapter entitled ‘‘ Janu- 
ary 30, 1649 ’’—the date, it will be remembered, of the execution 
of Charles I. We are all familiar with sayings that describe 
in general terms the demeanour of the victim, such as that he 
did nothing in the world which became him more than his 
manner of leaving it, and the famous lines of Andrew Marvell : 
‘* He nothing common did, or mean, Upon that memorable 
scene.” Mr. Beresford has gone farther, and from a variety 
of sources has brought together the actual sayings of King 
Charles previous to execution. One wonders whether the 
imagination of the poet does not sometimes run riot when he 
tries to find the language used under the pressure of impending 
tragedy. It is natural to consider whether a man in imminent 
peril of death is likely to express himself in the great language 
of poetry. As often as he does so, the cases are probably more 
numerous in which his last words are commonplace, for the 
human soul is infinite in its variations. Shakespeare himself 
could not have put into the mouth of a monarch about to be 
executed nobler words than those actually used by the King. 
The last words between him and Bishop Juxon would have 
been remembered for ever if they had been invented for 
‘“‘ Hamlet ” or any of the other Shakespearean tragedies : 
The King : I have a good Cause, and a gracious God on my side. 
Dr. FJuxon : There is but one Stage more: This Stage is turbulent 
and troublesome. It is a short one. But you may consider, it will 
soon carry you a very great way ; it will carry you from Earth to Heaven, 
and there you shall find to your great joy the Prize; you haste to a 
Crown of Glory. 
The Kinz: I go from a corruptible to an incorruptible Crown, 
where no disturbance can be. 
Dr. Fuxon : You are exchanged from a temporal to an eternal 
Crown, a good Exchange. 
It had been the same with him all day. His mind seemed 
to have been knit for the ordeal before him and he looked on it 
calmly. ‘Two hours before dawn he said, “ I will get up, having 
a great Work to do this Day.”” Appointing the clothes he would 
wear, he continued, his conversation ending by saying, “‘ I fear 
not Death! Death is not terrible to me. I bless my God 
I am prepar’d.” It is a great account and well documenté. 
The second chapter, which we esteem very highly, makes 
a different appeal. It carries us on to the suave eighteenth 
century ; it deals mainly with the letters of Lady Mary Coke, 
in which unconsciously is depicted the most dutiful and loving 
of wives and in which the tenderness to her husband is relieved 
by the most charming small talk. After telling him that his 
‘‘ absence is so tedious to me,”’ she touches upon the tough dis- 
putes between an aunt and her niece : “‘ Now not to be scandalous 
I think they are rivals for Lord D.; for I am deafed with the 
discourse of his beauty.” It is long since we came across the 
word “‘ deafed” in print, though it is still a common word 
in the North, where, however, it is pronounced ‘ deeved.” 
Up to 1717-18 “deaf”? was rhymed with “relief,” so that, 
possibly, the pronunciation “‘deeved” has old authority. It 
means stupefied with noise, as in the common phrase “I was 
fair deeved with their chatter”; and that is exactly how Lady 
Mary Coke used it in the passage quoted. Another word occurs 
in a letter of very charming tenderness. After telling that she 
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and her sisters at night often sat musing by the fire till their 
eyes were nearly burnt out of their heads and then were moved 
to laugh at what town acquaintances would say could they 
see, she adds, “I believe if I were dying I could not help a 
jocose now and then.” Here we have another curious word 
which seems to have been common at the time. 

That is one aspect of the early eighteenth century, and the 
sweetness of it is enhanced by the fact that it was a boisterous 
time when people were addicted to sports of a very cruel nature. 
The following notes refer to an entertainment in the Bear Garden 
in Hockley-in-the-Hole, near Clerkenwell Green. It gives 
an extraordinary example of the entertainment of our ancestors : 

These are to give notice to all gentlemen, gamesters, and others 
that on this present Monday, being the 27th April 1702, a great match 
is to be fought by a bald-faced Dog of Middlesex against a fallow Dog 
of Cow Cross, for a Guinea each Dog, five let-goes out of hand, which 
goes fairest and furthest in wins all: being a General Day of Sport 
by all the Old Gamesters, and a great mad Bull to be turned loose 
in the Game-place, with Fire-works all over him, and two or three 
Cats ty’d to his Tail, and Dogs after them. Also other variety of 
Bull-baiting and Bear-baiting. Beginning at two of the Clock. 

The third section we have selected for comment is the 
final one printed under the title of “‘ Holy Mr. Herbert.” Mr. 
Beresford is among those who recognise in Izaak Walton’s 
little biography of Herbert one of the masterpieces of the 
language, as indeed it is. He begins by quoting what Father 
Izaak said one day after ‘‘ my direction for fly-fishing is ended 
with this shower.” “‘ Come,” he said, “let me tell you what 
holy Mr. Herbert says of such days and flowers as these ; and 
then we will thank God that we enjoy them, and walk to the 
river and sit down quietly, and try to catch the other brace 
of trouts.” We need scarcely say that the piece quoted is 
‘*‘ Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright.” Izaak Walton the 
fisherman had a deep sympathy and understanding with one who 
may be classified with those who had been fishers of men. 

Mr. Beresford is at his best in showing what a beautiful 
three years George Herbert must have spent in the little rectory 
and church at Bemerton, past which the river Arun flows and 
where there is a medlar tree that he is traditionally stated to 
have planted with his own hand. He put away worldly ambition, 
and the spirituality of his life is best evinced by the beautiful 
and divinely passionate poems that he wrote there. 


Master Johann Dietz. (Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d.) 

MASTER JOHANN DIETZ was some time surgeon in the army of 
the Great Elector of Brandenburg ; he saw service against the Turks 
in Hungary, went on a whaling expedition to Spitzbergen, was a court 
barber at Berlin and wrote, before his death in 1738, the memoirs of 
his life. The immediate comparison is to Benvenuto Cellini’s memoirs ; 
and in the vivid narration of misfortunes, in the only half-concealed 
rascality of the writer, his aptitude for quarrels and adventures, and, 
above all, in the frankness of his memories, this book has much in common 
with the Italian. The impression given is that of a Dutch genre scene : 
Master Johann being ogled by girls ‘‘ not well bred or educated, who 
ate and drank to excess and were slothful ”’; or witnessing the torture 
called ‘“‘ the Polish Ram,’’ beneath which ‘“‘ men lay like dogs, their 
eyes turned up into their heads, and they lowed like bullocks.”’ In the 
wars we get brief descriptions of the cases he had to deal with, but the 
professional references are only a side line. The description of the 
Arctic voyage is of real value and contains all the ingredients of an 
adventure story: whales, drink, ghosts, ice and bears. But all these 
materials would be dull had not Master Johann a clear, anecdotal style 
and a knack of summing up a scene or an emotion in a line. 


BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


(Reference is made in this column to all books received, and does not, of course, 
preclude the publication of a further notice in COUNTRY LIFE.) 


(= of the most charming of recent books, speaking with a 





purely personal bias, is Mr. Ernest Ingersoll’s Birds in Legend, 
Fable and Folklore (Longman’s, 12s. 6d.). He has cast his 
net very wide, and everyone who loves birds—and that, when 
you come to think of it, is almost to say everyone, without qualifying 
it—will enjoy the result. Books of travel include two on China— 
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Ladv Hosie’s Two Gentlemen of China (Seeley Service, 21s.), which, if 
it has a fault, errs on the side of affectionate tenderness for the feelings 
of her subjects; and Wanderings in China (T. Fisher Unwin, 21s.), 
by Mr. Harry A. Franck, packed with information, but not at all of the 
guide book type. Among Wild Tribes of the Amazon (Seeley Service, 
21s.) is by Mr. C. W. Domville-Fife ; and Blue Water (Cape, 12s. 6d.) 
the record of a yachting cruise written by Mr. Arthur Sturges Hildebrand. 

Greek and Roman Portraits in English Country Houses (Clarendon 
Press, 84s.) is by Mr. Frederik Poulsen, and welcome, since it fills 
a somewhat empty niche. The last book on the subject was published 
some time in the ’seventies, and the present volume improves on it, 
among other things in being remarkably well illustrated. The Book 
of Nailsea Court, by S. Hope Evans (St. Stephen’s Press, Bristol) is 
a valuable addition to the local literature of its neighbourhood. ‘Two 
books dealing with somewhat similar topics are Mr. H. G. Wells’ 
The Story of a Great Schoolmaster (Chatto and Windus, 4s. 6d.), his 
hero being Sanderson of Oundle, and Mr. L. E. Tanner’s little history 
of Westminster School (Phillip Allan, 7s. 6d.).. Dean Inge’s small book, 
Personal Religion and the Life of Devotion (Longman’s, 2s. 6d.), with 
a foreword by the Bishop of London, also appears ; and Nightcaps 
(Bell, 7s. 6d.), a collection of short essays, by the always pleasing 
Mr. E. B. Osborn. Judgment of Death (Collins, 15s.), examining the 
pros and cons of capital punishment, is by Mr. E. Bowen Rowlands. 
The Diary of Otto Braun (Heinemann, tos. 6d.) contains the literary 
remains of a gifted young German killed in action on the Somme in 
1918. Arthur Yates, Trainer and Gentleman Rider (Grant Richards, 
20s.) is by Mr. Bruce Blunt; and The Heroes of the Puppet Stage 
(Cape, 12s. 6d.), by Miss Madge Anderson. Manuring of Grass Lands 
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for Hay (Longman’s, 12s. 6d.) is another of Dr. Winifred Brenchley’s 


invaluable contributions to the agriculturist’s library. 

Recent reprints are important, for they include the late Sir 
Frederick Treves’ The Riviera of the Corniche Road, produced by 
Messrs. Cassell in a new and cheap edition, very well done, at 7s. 6d. ; 
and Medieval England (Milford, 21s. 6d.), a new edition of Barnard’s 
“Companion to English History,” edited by H. W. C. Davis; and 
Streaks of Life (I1.ongman’s, 6s.), by Dame Ethel Smyth. ‘Two books 
of verse by Mr. Eden Phillpotts, one new and one not so new, but both 
welcome, have also come to hand—Cherry Stones and Pixies’ Plot 
(Grant Richards, 3s. 6d. each). 

Fiction ought, perhaps, to include Mr. R. Scotland Liddell’s Big 
Brother Bob (Simpkin, 3s. 6d.), a real dog-lover’s story without drivel. 
Mr. Geoffrey Moss of ‘‘ Sweet Pepper ” fame writes Defeat (Constance, 
6s.), six short stories. A new novel by Rabindranath Tagore, Gora 
(7s. 6d.), comes from Messrs. Macmillan. The Perilous Transactions of 
Mr. Collin (Lane, 7s. 6d.) is by Mr. Frank Heller; /7urricane Wiiliams 
(T. Fisher Unwin, 7s. 6d.), by Mr. Gordon Young; and The Road 
Royal, by Miss Carola Oman (T. Fisher Unwin, 7s. 6d.).. The Groot 
Park Murder, by Mr. Freeman Wills Crofts ; and Our Little Girl, by 
Mr. Robert A. Simon, are both published by Messrs. Collins at 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Wilfrid Gibson’s Kestrel Edge and Other Plays (Macmillan, 6s.} 
is the sole contribution to dramatic literature. 

The first volume of the new series of The Review of the Churches 
(Benn, 3s.) reaches us. One book of reference, but that a most welcome 
one, with more useful facts between its small red covers than may be 
found in many a volume twice its size, must be acknowledged 
Clubs 1924 (Spottiswood, Ballantyne, 7s. 6d.). 





STROKES AND HOLES 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


CORRESPONDENT has written to me on the subject 
of the holes at which strokes should be taken. He kindly 
sends me the cards of two clubs, showing on what 
different principles different committees appear to 
proceed. Six is the number of strokes chosen by way 

of illustration. On course A there are six one-shot holes and on 
course B there are three. At A not a single one of the six strokes 
is given at a short hole; at B there is a stroke at each one of 
the three. 

I have a good friend who would tell me at once which of 
the two committees is right or rather perhaps, which is, in his 
estimation, the least wrong of the two. He has invented a 
most ingenious machine to deal with the matter: all you have 
to do is to consult the machine and it gives a click—actua! 
or metaphorical, I forget which—and with it the right answer. 
I am, however, so obdurately stupid that I have given the 
machine up, and my friend has likewise given me up as a 
hopeless case. I must therefore approach the subject as best | 
can by the light of nature. 

There are, I suppose, three points of view. There is our point 
of view when we are receiving strokes and when we are giving 
them, and there is that of the single-minded and impartial person 
who is trying to arrive at a decision fair to both parties. To take 
the first, I have a distinct notion—it may be right or wrong—as 
to the holes at which I should like to receive strokes. I imagine 
that I am playing James Braid at Walton Heath and that, despite 
all my admirable arguments, he has scurvily refused to give me 
more than a third. I want to get those strokes at holes where, at 
any rate, | ought not to waste them. I think I should like one 
at the first. There is a reasonable amount of room and the hole 
is of the length of a drive and a fairly short pitch or run up. I 
ought to do it in four. The great man may drive the green and 
getathree. Well, if he does I can’t help it; I ought, even so, to 
get a half, and on the whole I live in hopes that he won’t get a 
three. There are certain other holes of more or less the same 
type which I should also choose—the third, I think, and the 
eleventh and the thirteenth. They seem to give me the best 
chance of using my strokes. I may be quite wrong, and perhaps 
I ought to take them at some of those severe two-shot holes, such as 
the fourth or eighth, where he can get up and I just cannot. But 
there is the hope that he might slip a stroke and let me halve 
with a “scrambling ”’ sort of five and there is the fear that I 
might encounter some serious disaster and take ¥ or ). So, on 
the whole, I will stick to what I believe the easier holes; I am 
quite certain I don’t want one at the short sixth, so famous 
for its difficulties. There is too much chance of wasting it. 
The other two short holes, the fifth and twelfth, if longer, are 
less fraught with peril. A stroke at one of them would not be 
amiss. 

Now !et me imagine myself giving a third on the same course 
to some imaginary person. The situation is a little different. 
Braid was not very likely to take more than one stroke too many 
at any one hole, but both I and my hypothetical foozler, once we 
get into that tenacious heather, may take plenty. He—the 
H.F.—may waste his strokes in two ways; either because he 
takes an eight or becauseI do. I think, then, that I will choose 
to give him strokes at the hardest holes—the sixth for certain 
and the twelfth, too, on the whole, and then four good long ones, 
the second, the seventh and the seventeenth among them. My 
choice might be different if the H.F. was a very decidedly shorter 


driver than Iam. Then I am not sure that I would not choose 
some holes which I can reach, all being well, with a pitch for 
my second, while he must give a good hard hit with his iron. 
Better still, if I could find them, would be holes where I could 
get up with a drive and a big iron and he had to tie himself into 
knots in trying to get home with his brassey for his second. 
At Stoke Poges there is a large number of holes where a good 
man can get up with a drive and an iron and a good lady has to 
force with wooden clubs. That is the reason, I think, why that 
course has proved so fatal to the ladies in the annual match. 
It is remarkable how often the player who feels it necessary to 
force a second shot, takes six to the hole. ; 

Thirdly, we come to the fair-minded and impartial person 
who is to decide the question. In this case he is only myself 
veiled under a disguise. He will not admit the principle that 
strokes should as far as possible be given at the long holes. He will? 
say that variety is what is wanted in a golf course and, similarly, 
that there should be as much variety as possible in the holes at 
which strokes are given. To give no strokes at the short holes 
seems quite wrongly to imply that they give no scope for superior 
skill. Yet, what hopes would most of us have if we had to plav 
a good professional on a course consisting of eighteen one-shot 
holes of varying lengths, laid out and bunkered by a modern 
architect ? We should know our plight to be even more hopeless 
than on an ordinary course. The short holes must have some 
share of the strokes. 

At St. Andrews the time-honoured holes at which a third is 
to be given are 2, 5, 8, 11, 14, 17 and they provide an excellent 
example of variety. The second is one of the classic two-shot 
holes of the world. The fifth is a long hole, difficult enough, but 
not inordinately so. The eighth is an easy and—be it spoken in 
all reverence—dul! short hole. The eleventh is a magnificent 
short hole full of appalling periis that might devour half a dozen 
strokes. The fourteenth is a fine and very difficult long hole, 
and the seventeenth, be it a two-shot hole as it is sometimes with 
the modern ball, or a three-shot hole as it was always reckoned, is a 
hole sui generis and as frightening and teasing as any in golf. 
In addition, both the fifth and fourteenth give, nowadays, a 
chance to the real giants of getting home in two great shots 
and so saving a clear stroke from humbler folk. It seems an 
almost perfect arrangement except for theeighth. There the green 
is so big that if the receiver of a stroke makes up his mind to be 
over that one trappy little bunker he cannot conceivably take 
more than four, and is, humanly speaking, sure to use his stroke 
without doing any hard and dangerous work. That is, however, 
a small criticism, and Heaven forbid that I should want to change 
so venerable a tradition. Two short holes, two long holes and 
two two-shotters, all different, possessing marked characteristics 
of their own, provide as good an example of variety as one could 
wish. 

The entertaining part of the whole business is that, after the 
Committee has argued round and round it and_ taken infinite 
pains, the players upset the best laid plans. The man who is 
receiving a stroke will be so obsessed by the importance of using 
it that he will miss the globe from pure excess of caution. The 
man who is giving it will think he has got to do something so 
tremendous that he will, in vulgar language, slog his guts out, with 
a precisely similar result. There was, after all, perhaps some 
wisdom in the two apocryphal gentlemen who tossed up to decide: 
which should give the other a stroke a hole. 
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RADITION has made Ockwells the home of that 
unfortunate courtier, Sir Henry Norreys, protagonist 
in the case of Anne Boleyn. ‘The truth of that tragedy 
will never be certainly known, and the facts can be 
marshalled with equal probability both for and against 
his yielding to Anne’s solicitations. Norreys had attached 
himself for purposes of advancement to the young Queen, 
and as a result obtained many important Court appointments, 
including the keepership of several Royal parks in the neighbour- 
hood of Ockwells. Then, in 1536, came the famous tournament 
at Greenwich, when the suspects were assembled, and at the 
end of which, the King having completed his chain of evidence 
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in a series of secret enquiries, Sir Henry was arrested after a 
bout with George Boleyn Lord Rochford, brother of the Queen, 
who was also arrested on a charge of incest. The King both 
in friendship for Norreys, and in the vain hope that Anne was, 
after all, more sinned against than sinning, urged Norreys to 
confess his guilt, promising him his life if he should. Norreys, 
however, replied ‘‘ That, in his conscience, he thought the 
Queen guiltless of the objected crime; but whether she were, 
or not, he could not accuse her of anything, as his queen ; and 
that he had rather undergo a thousand deaths than betray 
the innocent.”” Whereupon the King is reported to have cried : 
“Hang him up, then! Hang him up!” 

Queen Elizabeth is known 
to have honoured his memory, 
and to have chosen his son 
for her particular friend. This 
son, Sir Henry, married the 
daughter of John Williams of 
Rycote, and the two men were 
joint guardians of Princess 
Elizabeth. Williams occasion- 
ally invited her to Rycote, and 
later, after Norreys had suc- 
ceeded to the Williams pro- 
perties by his marriage, the 
Queen visited him both at 
Rycote and Wytham, the 
Norreys place. The tradition 
has, therefore, grown up that 
she also came to him at 
Ockwells. 

Unfortunately, there is no 
doubt whatever that Ockwells 
had passed away from the 
Norreyses many years before 
that time. To get this clear 
we will run over the pedigree 
from Sir John Norreys, the 
builder of Ockwells during the 
Wars of the Roses. Although 
he often lived here, Yattendon 
was his principal seat, and it 
is as being ‘‘of Yattendon ”’ 
that the Norreyses of that time 
are described. He died in 1466 
and was succeeded by his son, 
Sir William, Knight of the 
Body to Edward IV, by whom 
he was knighted at the Battle 
of Northampton, and who was 
commander of the Royalist 
forces at the Battle of Stoke 
in 1487, when the last Yorkist 
hopes were defeated by the 
force of Henry VII. Sir 
William died in 1507, and his 
properties went to his son, Sir 
Edward, father of Sir Henry, 
who was executed. Edward, 
however, had a sister, Elizabeth, 
who married Sir Thomas 
ffettiplace; and she carried 
Ockwells as her dower. 

Her husband died in 1524, 
and their only child, Katharine 
ffettiplace, married Sir Francis 
Englefield appointed by 
Edward VI as Chief of the 
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Looking through the doorway into the “ cloister”’ round the court. The panels on the extreme right have the cinquefoil head natural in 1467, 
but nearly all the other panels are square headed. 
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Household to Princess Mary. 
He was imprisoned at that 
time for permitting Mass to 
be said in her house; on her 
accession, however, he repre- 
sented Berks in Parliament, and 
no doubt lived at Ockwells. 
But at the coming of Elizabeth 
he went to Spain by Royal 
licence and, contrary to licence, 
stayed there, at Valladolid, for 
the rest of his life, in spite of 
recalls and confiscation of his 
estates under the Statute of 
Fugitives. ‘The history of this 
affair is given by two deeds 
in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum; in 1559 Englefield 
went abroad, and the Crown 
entered into “occupacon & 
profitte of the saide Manor ’”’ ; 
Dame Katharine, however, was 
suffered to remain as tenant. 
Before 1580 she died and left 
Ockwells to her ‘‘ coosen and 
nexte heire,” Sir John ffetti- 
place of Besils Leigh, son of 
her uncle. He, in 1580, sur- 
rendered the manor to the 
Crown for £200, and died the 
same year, whereupon the 
reversion descended to his son, 
Besils ffettiplace. In 1581 the 
Queen granted Besils_ the 
manor for twenty-one years if 
Englefield lived so long; and 
later in the same year Besils 
leased it for 1,000 years at a 
peppercorn rent to the trustees 
of William Day, Provost of 
Eton. In 1583, in consequence 
of a fuller grant from the 
Crown, Besils sold it outright, 
but it was mentioned in the 
deed that the sale was not to pre- 
judice James Wynch, “tenant 
of Ockholt.”” Wynch seems to 
have lived here till his death, 
between 1590 and 1600. 

In 1625 William Day, son 
of the Provost, sold Ockholt 
Manor to Thomas Baldwin, 
but the Days continued to live 
in the house as tenants for over 
a century, for a Thomas Day, 
son of this William and de- 
scribed as ‘‘ of Ockwells,” was 
buried at Bray in 1749. Long 
before then, however, in 1663, 
Henry Baldwin settled Ock- 
wells on his daughter when 
she married Charles Finch of 
Furnival’s Inn, who died in 
1675. In 1786 the Finches— 
who till 1749 were living at 
Watford, and so could only 
have lived a short time at 
Ockwells, if at all—sold the 
place to Penyston Portlock 
Powney, M.P., Verderer of 
Windsor Forest, who deceased 
in 1794, and was succeeded by 
his second son, General Richard 
Powney, who died in 1865. 
The Powneys were an old Bray 
family, springing from a yeo- 
man who was something of a 
character in James I’s reign. In 
1801 much of the estate was 
sold, some being bought by 
Charles Pascoe Grenfell, to 
whose descendants the whole 
estate subsequently lapsed until 
the Manor House was sold 
at the end of last century 
to Sir Stephen Leech, and 
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subsequently to Sir Edward 
Barry. Sir Stephen did a great 
deal of excellent structural 
restoration, notably on _ the 
facade ; but Sir Edward Barry 
has given the house its present 
charm. 

At the north end of the hall 
lies the dining-room (Fig. 5), 
which may have been a summer 
parlour in former times. It is 
of similar, though lighter, con- 
struction to the hall, but was 
redecorated, perhaps by Sir 
Francis Englefield, about 1550, 
with panelling, and the stone 
chimneypiece was __ inserted, 
adorned with the double rose ; 
but the carved wood overmantel 
seems of much later date, pro- 
bably an early seventeenth cen- 
tury addition of the Day’s. 
The chamfered ceiling beams, 
however, are of the original 
house. A most convenient 
hatch and door to an external 
passage leading direct to the 
kitchen has been contrived, 
which is entirely concealed by 
panelling when closed, and when 
opened may be used either as 
a door or a hatch. 

At the north-west corner 
of the house was the kitchen 
formerly open to the roof, 
where a great chimney and fire- 
place with oak mantel-beam 
remain. When the family was 
dining quietly, food could be 
brought straight along the broad 
north gallery (Fig. 10) from 
kitchen to dais; but when 
company were present, food 
was diverted from the kitchen 
into the serving-room lying to 
the south. This was formerly 
divided off in the middle, form- 


ing two rooms where now is 


the long study or library. 
The serving-room is still 
furnished with its very remark- 
able hatch (Fig. 4): a wide 
trap-door of oak boards, bound 
with iron and hinged at the 
bottom, which opens forward 
and downward to form a table, 
being supported by two hanging 
iron legs. When the serving 
hatch was in use the kitchen 
door on to the north gallery 
would be shut, likewise the 
door (Fig. 4) from the north 
into the west gallery, so that 
company could use the stairs 
and parlours (Fig. 10) without 
encountering viands or varlets. 
The service was, in fact, diverted 
round the south side of the 
courtyard (Fig. 3) into the 
screens—the normal course 
during the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. A word, how- 
ever, must be said about this 
unconventional planning. The 
kitchen can never have been, 
where theoretically it ought to 
have been, south of the hall; so 
that the twin doors under the 
screens gave, one, on to the 
buttery, and the other, pre- 
sumably, on to a pantry, and 
not, as usual, on to a kitchen 
passage or serving-room. That 
arrangement was not perfected 
until courtyard plans had been 
abandoned. In nearly all castles 
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Red and gold Spanish leather, blue spaces between ceiling beams. The chimneypiece, dated 1601, from Somerset. 
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Above the dining-room; decorated circa 1550 and circa 1600. 


and fortified buildings the kitchen lay across a courtyard 
from the hall, in relatively the same position as here. It 
is noteworthy that many college kitchens—-for instance, 
at Eton and Christ Church, to take only two—com- 
municate thus at right angles to the axis of the hall. 

The hatch is, no doubt, what most shop fronts 
used to look like in the Middle Ages, though they 
sometimes opened upward as weather protection. Its 
survival here is, so far as I know, quite unique, and 
sheds an unusual light on fifteenth century service 
arrangements. 

The cloisters surrounding the courtyard—for 
cloisters, in effect, they are, though screened in—are 
not the least noteworthy of the features of Ockwells. 
The employment at this early date of such passages, 
on both floors, is quite exceptional. In a previous 
article we saw that Sir John Norreys must, almost 
inevitably, have taken the idea from the cloister and 
gallery at Eton, just then completed; for no other 
system of communication so complete as this has sur- 
vived in a domestic building of earlier date. 

The south and west ranges of the lower cloister 
are hung with dark Low Country tapestries, among 
them a very early one of uncertain origin that seems 
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to represent an enchanted forest. The intention of the 
designer was, very probably, a normal hunting scene ; but the 
devil got into the loom and bewitched the trees and beasts as 
they took shape upon the warp, so that now we still cannot 
determine what the subject may be, or what are the creatures 
that slip elusively from trunk to trunk in this odd wood. If 
we fix our eye upon any particular beast, its form appears to 
change before our gaze. There is a lion—or, rather, a leopard, 
one would swear: but it is a sort of sheep, with something 
of the horse. Again, there is a dog, merging rapidly into a 
polecat ; a hart, yet about which there hangs something uncanny, 
not only anatomically. Over and among these elusive brutes, 
wind and twist the trunks of dark trees. Some of the trunks, 
though, develop into the arches and crockets of a presumably 
haunted castle—spires and battlements woven in haphazard 
among the leaves. It is, literally, an enchanting piece. 

Off the cloister, at this point, opens the parlour, looking 
south over the clipped yew hedges. Whatever the original 
function of the room, it is now hung with scarlet and gold 
Spanish leather, while the interstices between the heavy ceiling 
beams are coloured blue; thus, with the rich tones of the 
carpet and brocade curtains and the silvery reflection off the 
old oak, this room has a particularly mellow tone. Very note- 
worthy is the chimneypiece, brought from a demolished house 
in Somerset and dated 1601. It is an admirable piece of West 
Country carving, showing rather a survival of the early Tudor 
Italianesque tradition than an acquaintance with the Rhenish 
forms of Elizabethan decoration. 

From the cloister we get again into the screens of the hall, 
where we can see the cinquefoil-headed panels on which we 
commented last week. It is curious that they survive on the 
back of the screen and in the positions where, one would suppose, 
they would be most liable to damage (Fig. 2). 

The north cloister is considerably broader than the other 
passages, as is the gallery above it (Figs. g and 10). Whatever 
their previous use, their function was altered by the insertion 
of the staircase about 1600, probably by the Day family. At 
about that time, it will be remembered, Wynch, the tenant 
of Ockwells, died, as did William Day, the Provost. ‘Thus, 
the family were turned out of the Provost’s Lodge and, pro- 
videntially, Ockwells was vacated at the same time. It had 
not, however, benefited by the habitation of poor Lady 
Englefield, nor, it may be presumed, from Wynch. We may 
assume that the staircase on this north side was very similar 
to that on the south—a straight flight of steps. Day, however, 
contrived a charming little screen and archway, and inserted 
a stout oaken pillar to give additional support to the gallery above. 
The staircase is an excellent piece of work and typical of its 
date, about 1600. But it appears by comparison very late. 
At Ockwells, we may often remark, as might the writer on 
Solomon’s glory, that Jacobean and Georgian are of no account. 

The upper gallery has a far heavier and coarser roof, which 
suggests that either it is somewhat later than the bulk of the 
house, or was formerly a less important and less visible apartment 
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than it is to-day. It must always, however, have conducted 
into the upper room, now known as Queen Elizabeth’s (Fig. 11). 

“Queen Elizabeth’s Room” lies over the dining-room 
and was probably decorated with a chimneypiece and panelling 
by Sir Francis Englefield during Mary’s reign ; likewise, the 
overmantel, as in the dining-room, seems to be of Day’s insertion 
about 1600. The fine open roof and slender moulded tie-beam 
are of Norreys’ time. That it was originally intended for a 
bedroom is doubtful. If Queen Elizabeth ever came here 
as a guest rather than as landlord—which, in view of the 
reputation of Ockwell’s owner during her reign is, unfortu- 
nately, improbable, it may conceivably have been used as a 
bedroom, but not very credibly. Far more likely, it was used 
as a bower or solar, or summer parlour, facing north and 
east. It is, incidentally, isolated from all the other bedcham- 
bers, which lie round the south and west sides. 

On the south side is another stairway leading down to 
the cloister, just outside the door into the hall. On this south 
side it is probable that the family lodgings of the Norreys family 
were situated. There is reason to believe that the room im- 
mediately to the right, at the head of the stairs, was that of the 
master and his lady, so that anybody coming up the stairs or 
passing along the gallery would be audible and interceptible. 

One advantage of the passage room system was that in 
those warm-blooded times ladies’ bedrooms could be con- 
veniently guarded by an outer room for some person of authority 
or rectitude. ‘The drawback to the corridor arrangement was 
that there was no such safeguard. Each room was directly 
accessible from the gallery ; at least, it might have been, had 
not a very neat little piece of planning taken place here. Sir 
John set his ladies’ bedrooms in the east end of the south side, 
over against the minstrels’ gallery. Indeed, one has to pass 
along the minstrels’ gallery to get to both the eastern rooms, 
those over the porch and next to it. ‘The room facing Sir John’s, 
at the head of the stairs, was entered at its gallery end ; but that 
door was faced by an alternative door to Sir John’s room, so 
that he commanded all approaches. The door on the gallery 
from his room is modern. The gentlemen, presumably, slept 
on the west side. 

We have not mentioned at all the various modern additions 
to the old house. The truth is that one does not notice them. 
But there are very considerable offices and servant accommoda- 
tion lying to the north and west, all of excellent work and 
completely in harmony with the old building. 

We pass out into the porch (Fig. 1) and see the green 
lawns of the forecourt, under the shade of the chestnut trees, 
bathed in sunlight. Beyond lies the great barn, and to the right 
the ruined chapel wall. One of the doorways survives almost 
untouched, and in the spandrels crouch the Norreys beasts—the 
white otters. Looking through this door, which gave formerly 
into the east end of the chapel, we look to-day over a pleasant 
lawn, away over the old wall of the pleasaunce, to Windsor, 
where Sir John so often rode to wait on his saintly monarch 
when Ockwells was a-building. CHRISTOPHER Hussey. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES 


THE BRITISH BACON INDUSTRY. 


T least one good thing happened to farmers in 1923. In that 
Ax the pig business was very considerably developed, and the 
movement is still going strong. It stood in great need of a 
stimulus. One of the most farcical situations to-day is that while there 
are so many people unemployed on the land, we pay them for doing no 
work and at the same time buy large quantities of bacon from abroad. 
Anything that shows that there is a movement in this country in favour 
of producing our own bacon is all to the good. Further, the gospel is 
being understood, as it has been preached in these columns for some 
time, namely, that the only way to establish a great trade in bacon and 
other pig products is to beat the foreigner in regard to quality and 
undersell him in price. The former of these feats has pretty well been 
achieved and the superiority of home-made bacon is generally ack- 
nowledged, but the price, although it is less than it used to be, still 
remains above that of the corresponding class of bacon sent in from 
abroad. The situation is favourable to us in so far as a preference for 
English bacon has been established, but to strengthen it we require that 
a lower price should also be made a temptation to the buyer. 


PIG FACTS TO THINK OVER. 


“The total number of pigs in the country is just over two and a half 
millions, the highest since 1911. The number of sows kept for breeding 
is 25 per cent. above last year’s figures and is the largest recorded since 
1895. These facts show that pig breeding is beginning to receive the 
attention which it deserves. But, despite these figures the total pig 
population of England and Wales is actually less than in 1872. For the 
last fifty years the demand for pig products in this country has steadily 
increased, and our imports of bacon alone in this period have trebled. 

“This surely points a moral. We ought to start setting our agri- 
cultural house in order, with pigs playing a much larger and more 
important part in the economy of the farm than hitherto. If British 
agriculturists wish to get their share of the 55 million pounds sterling 
paid in 1922 for imported pig products, all of which could have been 


produced at home, then we must breed more pigs ; but they must be 
better pigs, better managed and better fed. The open-air system of 
breeding and the self-choice method of dry feeding provide the simplest 
means of accomplishing this. Although self-choice dry feeding is a 
comparatively recent innovation in this country, its merits are being 
rapidly recognised, while my open-air system of breeding, although 
at first openly derided, has stood the test of time, and the success of my 
open-air bred pigs at the recent Smithfield Show clearly demonstrates 
their prepotency and utilitarian value.”—S. F. Epce. 

[Mr. Edge adds to his argument a list of prizes won by his pigs 
which practically covers all classes. They include championship for 
all classes; Middle White two championships, champion single 
pig, Reserve for Black: championship and many others.—Ep.] 


MR. BEETON ON UNIFORMITY. 


In regard to bacon the same kind of argument is going on as used 
to be held about milk products a few years ago. Our competitors 
abroad, especially in Denmark, aim at and obtain practically uniformity 
of quality. This is a good thing for the retailer because though the 
quality may nct be of the very best it is good and reliable. People know 
what they will get when they buy, and a custom once established is 
extended, as that kind of reputation grows. ‘That certainly has proved 
the best for milk products in a country working for exportation. It 
will also apply to bacon and other pig products. Moderation of price 
and dependability as to quality count move with the ordinary purchaser 
than a high quality which is not constant. Mr. H. R. Beeton, who 
writes to the Times on the subject, opposes the idea that we should 
try to sell an inferior bacon. The pigs of our established breeds, if 
they are fed correctly, *‘ will yield a carcass with as correct a proportion 
of fat to lean and as good, if not better, prime parts, and with more tender 
meat and less offals, than the pigs of any country.’ He finds the 
blame to be rather in the curers who pay one price irrespective of 
quality and charge accordingly to quality, a system which, according 
to him, lets down the average. 
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NORMOUS falls of snow 
occurred in December 
all over Switzerland— 
more snow, indeed, 
than the Christmas 
holiday-makers bargained for 
and avalanches interrupted 
some of the mountain railway 
services. This is quite a rever- 
sal of the proper procedure : 
avalanches are to be looked 
for in the spring, the thaw 
period, and not at the start 
of the winter. However that 
may be, this season, even in 
its abnormalities, has again 
exemplified the text long 
preached by experienced ski- 
ers and skaters—that the best 
time to go to the Alps is not 
before Christmas, but after. 
Seldom has an exception been 
recorded to the rule that 
February is the month for the 
snow and ice sports. 

Naturally, the Public Schools 
and University holiday-makers 
must go earlier; but the general 
public, not pinned down to a 
time-table, is learning that the 
Alps are at their choicest in 
February and even the first 
weeks of March. At St. Moritz 
] have seen the Grand National 
toboggan race on the Cresta” 
take place in March (in flaw- 
less, frosty weather), and the 
immense’ skating rink for 
which Davos is_ celebrated 
never closes until well on in Ward Muir. DAVOS FROM THE SCHATZALP. Copyright. 
March. At both these resorts, 
if it comes to that, I have watched ski-ers in April, but the snow, behind a peak for a while. 
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FEBRUARY IN SWITZERLAND 


By Warp Mut. 


and its power is greater. The 
extra hours of sunshine are a 
wonderful boon. No one who 
has not been in Switzerland in 
February and March can under- 
stand how wonderful. The day 
of outdoor exercise begins 
earlier and ends later. At some 
of the Alpine resorts the en- 
circling crags rise so steeply 
around and to such an altitude 
that, even after full daylight has 
arrived, the valley may remain 
in shadow. Overhead, the sky is 
a steely blue, illuminated, from 
somewhere behind the peaks, by 
the hidden sun. Down below, 
the cold is fierce, until the sun 
has at last—-perhaps as late 
as half-past ten or eleven— 
struggled from behind its rocky 
barrier and flooded the gulfs 
with welcomerays. At the very 
same place the sun, in February, 
may greet us as early as eight, 
the reason being that, owing to 
the contour of the summits, the 
sun rises opposite a nick in the 
silhouette, and, creeping up this 
aperture slantwise, manages to 
keep clear above the edge of the 
mountains which, earlier in the 
season, had masked it. To be 
sure, there is at least one of the 
favourite resorts where, at 
about Christmastime, the sun 
performs the odd feat of rising, 
setting and rising again, between 
the hours of eleven and three 
because at noon it is, so to 
speak, caught and _ eclipsed 





The advice to visit the Alps in 
it is to be admitted, was patchy. For, of course, even in February February is, therefore, doubly good where those resorts are 
the sun is rising much higher in the heavens than in December, concerned which happen to lie under the shade of very close 








A HALT FOR ADJUSTMENTS. 


Gust Walty. 
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and high mountains. Another matter, not so very important, 
but still worth mention, is that at the end of January and 
throughout February the outward-going trains are not crowded. 
The home-coming ones are full. It is difficult to secure a 
sleeping- 
berth in 
them either 
from Coire 
to Boulogne 
or from 
Interlaken 
to Calais, 
save by 
booking 
well before- 
hand. But 
on the 
correspond- 
ing trains 
travelling in 
the reverse 
direction 
there are 
always at 
this date 
plenty of 
Vac a net 





A SKATER’S HIGH JUMP. 


seats, as I can testify from many experiences of 
the trip; and, if economy is a consideration, the 
traveller can spare himself the expense of a 
berth, for he will quite likely have the whole side 
of an ordinary compartment to himself and be 
able to lie down (and French compartments 
seem much roomier than English ones). In 
this connection it may be observed that the 
journey has now been rendered extraordinarily 


a 


easy for travellers either to the Grisons or 13 A BEGINNER’S 


the Oberland. Special through expresses have 

been arranged to both districts from the Channel ports, 
and these expresses are this year being continued until 
February 28th. The least experienced traveller need, therefore, 
fear no complications or confusions on the journey. He has 
merely to take his seat (previously reserved for him by the 





ICE HOCKEY—THE FASTEST 
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ticket agency) in the train at Calais or Boulogne, and “ wait 
till he gets there ’’ in Switzerland, for the Customs’ examination 
at the Swiss frontier is a formality, and nothing more—and it 
is the only formality to be encountered. So considerably has 
the journey been “‘ expedited ”’ (as railway officials put it) that 
we may lunch in London to-day and lunch to-morrow in the 
Alps; in fact, it is a piquant contrast that these two meals 
present, the one eaten in dimness and fog, the other in a salle-d- 
manger whose sun-blinds have had to be lowered to keep out 
the glare, and the windows of which look forth on leagues and 
leagues of glittering, spotless snow with, perhaps, a foreground 
of gaily thronged skating rink. 

So much snow has, as I say, fallen at the commencement 
of this season that, if there were not another flake, good ski-ing 
would still be ensured till the season’s close. One of the results 
of this exceptional snowfall is that the skating rinks are, most 
of them, walled round by high snow banks which, incidentally, 
afford complete shelter on any rare day of breeze. Few people 
have any notion of the vast number of tons of snow which must 
be removed from the skating rinks and piled around them even 
in an ordinary season, or of the cost of upkeep of the labour 
involved. An ice-master with a staff of workmen under his 
directions is attached to every rink. The profession or craft of 
ice-master is now a recognised one, and the experts are very 
well paid, and their services are bid for by rival resorts. The 
Oberland has produced some of the great ice-masters, who 
have gone thence all over Switzerland, and are personal friends 





TUMBLE ON THE “NURSERY” SLOPES. 


of the renowned skaters who come from many lands to compete 
for the championships, and to whom the quality of ice surfaces 
is an affair of the gravest import. They assert that some rinks 
are more reliable, more unvarying in their behaviour, than others. 
To be candid, the average casual pleasure-seeker from England 





GAME IN THE WORLD. 
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detects little difference between them, and can acquire his 
outside-edge just as well on one as on another. It is only the 
fastidious exponents of advanced figure work who are critical— 
and who know the ice-master’s true value in the scheme of things. 
But when, usually about the end of the first week in March, 
and after a spell of prolonged sunshine, the ice begins to rise 
up here and there in mysterious molehills, its doom has come. 
These odd blisters, so seeming solid, can be shaved off by special 
planes, leaving uncanny white circles where they lay. But, 
next day, behold a fresh crop of molehills raised by the sun’s 
heat. Not many, at first—so few, maybe, that they seem 
hardly to curtail our skating area. Then come more and more, 
until at length the ice-master’s diligent squad are beaten by 
them and have to abandon the fight. The rink is finished. 
A notice goes up on the board to say that there will be no more 
skating. 

This concludes the season for the skater. But for the 
ski-er it makes no change. For even if, down in the valley and 
on the southern slopes, the snow is thinning, there is still plenty 
of it on the heights. So, while the skater is packing for the 
home-bound train, the ski-er, with his rucksack on his back, 
stuffed with lunch sandwiches and the camera, is off, immediately 
after breakfast, up into the mountains for the sport of which 
he never tires. 

And this is why the resorts where the “serious ’’ ski-ers 
congregate can count on a long season. Their hotels, if quieter, 
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remain open when the hotels of the merely fashionable places 
have sent away their armies of waiters and porters and page 
boys and valets and have closed their doors. There is a publi 
which goes to Switzerland, nowadays, because Switzerland i 
the right place to goto. Itisa halt ex route for other right places. 
The gaiety of Switzerland is greatly added to by the advent of 
this public. But the resorts which have laid themselves out 
to cater for this public in de luxe palaces are paying the penalty 
of the short season: a season which, though tremendously 
prosperous while it runs its hectic course, has, in fact, become 
so short that its dividends must be earned by high charges 
This is regrettable : not least from the point of view of the persons 
who sank capital in hastily building the gilded establishments 
aforesaid. One has a suspicion that they envy the more modest 
prosperity of the resorts of a less mushroom growth, where not 
quite all the ladies’ sports suits have come from Paris and not 
quite all their wearers consider that ski-ing has ceased when the 
hour has struck for Society’s exodus to Monte Carlo. The 
real ski-ing does not cease, sometimes, even when the peasants’ 
carts have gone back from runners to wheels: the snow only 
reaches a condition of retiringness in which it requires rea! 
ski-ers to find it, for it is out of sight of loungers appreciative 
of smart costumes and of comic tumbles to be, ‘‘ kodaked.”’ Of 
course, if you ascend high enough, you can discover ski-ing in 
August. But, perhaps, August ski-ing can hardly be spoken of 
as winter sport. 





LOOKING 


By E. H. 


N the whole, the plants introduced into this country 
from the Irawadi basin are not entirely satisfactory 
in cultivation. The main reasons are that they 
live in a country entirely under the influence of the 
south-west monsoon, which means that they get 

constant rain from June to September, and that the climatic 
conditions are practically stable. With the approach of spring 
winter withdraws; there is never a sudden spell of warm 
weather and then, a month later, another cold snap to cripple 
all the young shoots. On the other hand, it is a great mistake 
to imagine that there are no casualties among the plants in their 
native home. ‘There are many of them, but there is a lack of 
that tantalising variegation in the weather which year after 





THE BEAUTIFUL NOMOCHARIS FARRERI. 


The colour is usually pale pink, with deep crimson spots. 


BACK.—III 


M. Cox. 





HOW LILIES GROW IN THEIR NATIVE HOME: A LILY 
CLOSELY ALLIED TO L. WALLICHIANUM. 


year, in this country, forces plants into premature growth and 
then carefully removes in a night. When the weather decides 
to do anything odd in the Eastern Alps it does it thoroughly ; 
there is a holocaust, which you can recognise, and then Nature 
starts over again from the beginning: it is a satisfactory 
arrangement. 

Among the great wealth of flora it is difficult to pick and 
choose plants for discussion. On the whole, of herbaceous plants 
the most striking were Primula sonchifolia and Nomocharis 
Farreri. P.sonchifolia has had a lurid past of extreme stubborn- 
ness ; seed of it has been sent home eleven times, and only on 
the last occasion has it condescended to come to life. It has 
germinated both at the Royal Botanic Gardens in Edinburgh 
and with Mr. Lionel de Rothschild. 
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aces I may appear to be over-appreciative 
age of this plant, but to my mind it is the 
tbli¢ finest primula in the world. It varies con- 
d is siderably in form and in colour according 
“a to the locality in which it is found, but, 


in our case, let me ask you to look at the 























<a illustration hard for a few seconds and then 
usly close your eyes and imagine the remains 
ome of old snow drifts, dirty at the edges, lying 
ges among roots and boulders by the side of 
sons the muddy path among bamboo, and then, 
nts peeping out of a pocket, the spike of flowers 
lest illustrated, 8ins. high, of a dazzling blue 
colour, as pure as the sky, with an orange eye ? 
lea P. sonchifolia belongs to the petiolaris- 
The sonchifolia section of primulas, most of 
nts’ which have a flat seed capsule covered with 
nly a thin transparent skin. PP. sonchifolia 
eal sheds its seed while still green, and therein 
‘ive lies the difficulty of germination, for the 
Of shock to the seed of being suddenly dried 
bee and kept dry for several months before 
a sowing is too much for its sensibilities, and 
it refuses to move. In the autumn it 
makes the whole of its next year’s growth, ONE OF THE MOST LOVELY OF ALL VIBURNUMS, V. WARDII, UNFORTUNATELY 
NOT IN CULTIVATION, 
plant for its size. We found the bulb and roots almost invari- 
ably as deep in the ground as the spike was tall. Here they 
have most frequently been planted in the rock garden, where 
the depth the root can reach is usually limited, with the result 
that the spike is weakly and the flower small. 

Although the plant we found has been tentatively named 
N. Farreri, there seems to be little difference between it and 
N. pardanthina. It is a magnificent plant with the bold way 
its flowers stare at you. The colour varies from nearly pure 
white to a medium pink with spots of deep crimson. In the 
following year Farrer found another species with scarlet flowers, 
unspotted, which sounds as if it was even finer than N. Farreri, 
but, unfortunately, seed was never collected. 

It is a great pity that Viburnum Wardii is not in cultivation. 
It was found by Kingdon Ward in 1913 and again by us in 
1919, but the seed has an unfortunate habit of remaining green 
on the tree for a long time and then turning black and falling 
after a single night’s frost. Viburnum Wardii seems to be a 
rare plant even in its home and is a fine symmetrical tree about 
35ft. high. It is magnificently floriferous and of such a pure 

| white that it lights up the rain-forest in which it grows for 
yards around. 

Manglictia insignis is such a fine flowering tree that I 
can only compare it to Camellia reticulata. ‘The leaves are 
intensely shiny and of a very dark green, while the flowers are 
of the same shade of pink as C. reticulata. ‘They never open 
wider than those shown in the illustration. Manglictia insignis 
has germinated in this country, and, so far, the seedlings have 
proved to be fairly hardy. In Burma it blooms in late May 
and has the added advantage that the flowers last a long time 

‘ and are not damaged by rain. As yet we have had no opportunity 
PRIMULA SONCHIFOLIA, SKY BLUE WITH AN ORANGE EYE. of finding out the age at which it flowers, but if this happens in 
This flower-head was 7ins. high and 5}ins. in diameter. a young state it should be a valuable addition to the conservatory. 
flower and all, in a compact cabbage. 
We dug up a number of plants, but they 
rotted on the way home. Although prac- 
tically all this series are terribly difficult to 
cultivate, yet there is one, P. Winteri, which 
has proved very successful. Let us hope 
that these plants of sonchifolia which have 
germinated will come to maturity and that 
their seed will prove more amenable to 
immediate treatment. If plants are ever 
obtainable, I should think that the most 
profitable way of growing them would be to 
‘ give them a northern exposure, cover them 
with a pane of glass in the winter to keep 
them dry, and give them copious water in 
| the summer. 
Nomocharis Farreri was illustrated in 
: mass formation in my last article, and in 
| this issue will be found an illustration of a 
single spike. This has germinated well in 
: this country, but has proved slow and dis- 
: appointing in growth. I believe that there 
, is a specific reason for this. Every nomo- 
charis which ! have seen, and Mr. Forrest MANGLICTIA_ INSIGNIS. 
bears me out, is an exceedingly deep-rooted The only flowering tree or shrub to which it can be compared is Camellia reticulata. 
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The last illustration is that of a lily near L. Wallichianum, in- 
teresting chiefly as an example of how lilies grow in their wild state. 
I remember the bank on which these lilies grow was particularly 
dry and exposed to full sun. The fern in the illustration is 
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ordinary bracken, which grows to a height of 6ft. or more, while 
the lily stems measure about 6}ft The ground at the time 
was baked hard, but the stems of the lily were kept cool by 
the bracken, along with which it apparently must grow. 





SOME 


ANNUALS FOR CUTTING 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


S the time has come when we are making out seed lists, 
it may be useful to mention some of the annual plants 
that are of special merit as cut flowers. For summer 
flowers in genera! come quickly and seem in haste to 
be gone, and it is for the reason of their long endurance, 

as well as for their other good qualities, that a few among them 
deserve special notice. It is well worth while to give them a 
small space of reserve ground, and also to ensure a succession 
of those that are quite hardy, by sowing in September for early 
summer bloom and again in March for the late summer and 
autumn months. The following are well worthy of this special! 
provision: Godetia Double kose and Chrysanthemum Morning 
Star, both hardy; and Trachymene coerulea, formerly called 
Didiscus coeruleus, half-hardy. The godetia and chrysanthemum 
are sown in the open ground, 
while trachymene is raised in 
heat and planted out at the end 
of May or the first days of June. 
The colour of the godetia is a 
charming rosy pink, delightful 
with grey foliage, such as that of 
Cineraria maritima. The chry- 
santhemum is one of the cari- 
natum class, a handsome daisy 
of pale creamy yellow, deepen- 
ing to fuller colour towards the 
centre. Trachymene isa pretty 
lavender blue, looking like a 
refined scabious, charn:ing with 
the addition of something 
white of another class, such as 
the annual Gypsophila elegans, 
and also thankful for the ac- 
companiment of silvery foliage. 

It is hardly needful to 
remind anyone of the value of 
mignonette and sweet peas as 
cut flowers, but it may be well 
to remark on the choice of the 
kind of mignonette. For 
growers, in their desire to pro- 
duce novelties, are apt to drive 
flowers into abnormal or un- 
suitable colourings, and 
mignonette has not escaped. 
In attempting to make this 
modest flower into some-thing 
showy, the slightly warm tint- 
ing of the anthers has been 
increased into a strong rusty 
red, which is quite out of 
character with the nature of 
the flower. The French use the 
word reseda as a useful colout 
term, meaning a pale yellowish 
green, such as is seen in a well- 
grown blooming mass of the 
good old mignonette, whose seed 
is sold by weight and whose 
bloom is not only the best for 
colour but the sweetest for 
scent. Of the named _ kinds, 
one of the best and truest to 
colour and form is the one 
called Miles’ Spiral, unless this good old kind has recently been 
‘improved ”’ to its detriment. 

There are now so many varieties of sweet peas that a modern 
list has become a puzzling redundancy, and cheice becomes a 
matter of difficulty. But if any reader wishes to escape this 
trouble and will be content with three good kinds, which are 
all the more satisfactory when they are bunched together, these 
may be recommended: Lady Grisel Hamilton, lavender; Mrs. 
Hardcastle Sykes, pink ; and Nora Unwin, white. 

The annual tropzolums that we commonly call nasturtiums 
live better in water than many annuals. For this use it is 
best to grow the climbing sorts, as their stalks are longer. Mixed 
colourings of yellow, orange and scarlet are grand in a bowl 
without any foliage. 

The foregoing are some of the annual flowers that have 
the longest lives when cut, but a number of others are well worth 
growing for indoor decoration. Following the tropzolums, 
and near them in quality of colour, there will be the eschscholtzias 
in a fine range of gorgeous tints of full yellow and deep orange 





THE SUN-LOVING CALIFORNIAN POPPY (ESCHOCHOLTZIA.) 


and still stronger tones approaching scarlet and crimson. They 
are sun-loving plants, of Californian origin, and are thankful 
for a place in a sunny window. A delightful cream-coloured 
variety demands separate treatment. Still among the flowers 
of brilliant orange there is the best form of the old pot marigold 
(Calendula). The finest kind, called Orange King in seed lists, 
is a grand flower ; it should be sown both in autumn and spring 
to provide a succession. If it is cut hard back in the late summer, 
it will make fresh growth and produce flowers til! November. 
It has a strong smell that is pleasant to some people and dis- 
agreeable to others, but it is only given off when the stems and 
leaves are handled. Omphalodes linifolia (Venus’s navelwort) 
is a lovely annual that should be in every garden, and yet it is 
seldom seen. It has an abundance of milk white, forget-me-not 
shaped flowers on fairly tall, 
branching stems. It goes well 
with the ever-useful blue nigella, 
which has every merit as a 
garden flower except that its 
blooming season is a short one. 
But to the careful gardener this 
is only an indication that it is 
well to make successive sow- 
ings—one in September, one in 
the end of February and 
another later. The annual 
scabious has long-stemmed 
flowers in colourings of white, 
rose and deepest blackish crim- 
son, as well as one of a very 
pretty pale lavender called 
Azure Fairy, which arranges 
well with the white. 

Those who live on a chalky 
soil should not forget Sweet 
Sultan (Centaurea moschata), 
for it does badly on sandy soils 
but rejoices in anything calcare- 
ous. It is in white, yellow and 
quiet purple colourings, all good 
in a room. Wallflowers and 
stocks are also much better in 
any soil that has a good pro- 
portion of lime. When arrang- 
ing these charming and 
sweet-smelling flowers in water 
the lower leaves should be 
stripped off, for they soon 
decay and become offensive ; 
to mitigate this trouble the 
water should be changed 
daily. 

Gypsophila elegans, a 
lovely annual both indoors and 
out, is inestimable for putting 
with anything blue, such as 
cornflower or nigella. The great 
garden poppies (P. somniferum) 
are about the largest of the 
annuals for bold, massive 
effects ; white and purple are 
good together, or salmon-pink 
and scarlet. Their foliage also 
is of a monumental character ; 
they have only the defect that they give off a heavy, un- 
pleasant smell. 

All the annual delphiniums are good cutting flowers, both 
the tall rocket larkspurs (D. Ajacis) and the shorter and more 
branching Consolida kinds; they are in pretty colourings of 
white, pink and deep rose and blue-purple. 

The merits of China asters hardly need a reminder, but 
those who wish for a bold effect should grow those known as 
“ Vick’s,” or in some lists called ‘‘ Mammoth.” They are large 
and long stemmed and later than the ordinary kinds. Snap- 
dragons, in all the good modern sorts of tall and intermediate 
heights are admirable room flowers and deserve to be classed 
among the longer-lasting annuals ; for we usually grow them as 
annuals, though they are actually plants of a longer lifetime. 

There is an annual polygonum (P. orientale), a graceful 
plant; but its colouring, a strong magenta, is unfortunate. 
A few years ago a white variety was in trade, a plant of great 
beauty and one of the best for room decoration ; but it seems 
now to have been lost. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE STATUTE ROLL OF 1923 AND 
THE COUNTRYSIDE. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—It may be of interest to glance briefly 
at the statutes that have become law during 
the past year, particularly affecting the country- 
side. There are no statutes this time that 
can be said to be in the front rank of importance, 
though there are several that are eminently 
noteworthy. First and foremost comes the 
Agricultural Credits Act. It has three main 
objects, the principal one being to encourage 
agricultural credit societies. The Ministry 
of Agriculture is to promote so far as possible 
the formation or extension of such societies, 
and the Government is prepared to make 
grants to them so that they can advance money 
to their members for the development of their 
holdings. A most important provision this, 
and, when full effect has been given to it, its 
benefits should be felt throughout the agri- 
cultural community. In the second place, 
the Act aims at enabling farmers to pay back 
the money they borrowed for the purpose of 
buying their farms when large estates were 
being broken up as a consequence of the war. 
By another provision of the Act it is hoped 
to make borrowing easier for the purpose of 
carrying out improvements and in other ways 
to encourage improvements. There is also a 
measure tending to give farmers some relief 
in the matter of rating. The avowed purpose 
of the Act—it is entitled the Agricultural Rates 
Act, simply—is to place the farmer, so far as 
possible, in much the same position as the 
trader in the towns, the shopkeeper or manu- 
facturer. The Act extends the relief that has 
been hitherto granted to farmers, so that 
instead of paying half rates, in future they 
will pay only a quarter. Not an ungenerous, 
even if a somewhat belated measure. Of rather 
more technical interest are two great con- 
solidating statutes, the Agricultural Holdings 
Act and The Salmon and Freshwater Fisheries 
Act. These Acts repeal all former enactments 
on the same subject—-some eighteen or nineteen 
statutes are repealed by the latter—and embody 
all the law up to date on the topics they deal 
with. By an amending Act, where agricultural 
land or crops are damaged by sparks from 
railway engines, the railway company is made 
liable up to £200 instead of £100 as formerly. 
Finally, there is a new Housing Act intended 
to encourage the erection of much-needed 
houses, partly by local authorities and partly 
by private enterprise. Such is the record of 
the year’s legislation, and, no doubt, on the 
whole, it is a trifle meagre. Still, if only the 
benefits to accrue from the development of 
agricultural credit societies are realised in the 
near future, and if the relief from rating is 
appreciated at its true value, the countryside 
may well be able to congratulate itself on what 
has been achieved in Parliament in the course 
of the year.—H. GoIlTeEIn. 


RABBIT PROOF PLANTS. 
To THE EpITor. 

S1r,—About a month ago you published a letter 
from me about a plant (Diplopappus chryso- 
phy!lus) that I had discovered to be quite 
rabbit-proof. May I venture to tell you of 
a second one that is an equally successful 
discovery of mine—namely, the gum _ cistus. 
It is a very showy shrub, growing five feet and 
more, with darkest of evergreen leaves, the 
young shoots being very aromatic and slightly 
sticky, which, I feel sure, is what protects it 
from the rabbits. The flowers begin with 
rhododendrons and go on long after these 
are over—in fact, till September, I believe, 
but I have made no actual note. Mine are white 
with a large blotch of deep red on the petals, 
almost black, it is so deep. The seeds ripen 
and young plants come up without being taken 
care of. It can also be grown from cuttings, 
as I fancy I started mine originally : but the 
point is that the young seedlings are quite left 
unharmed. They are supposed to want good 
ordinary soil, but this does not seem to be at 
all necessary, as mine are in sandy, poor soil, 
planted where heather and grass which tried 
to grow meet, some gorse bushes having been 
grubbed up where the cistus plants now are. 
It was quite uncared for during the drought 
of 1921 and got no water, and, in fact, seemed 
to enjoy it—EpDwarp KING. 


BLUE BEDS. 

To THE Epiror. 
Si1r,—With regard to the recent discussion in 
your Correspondence columns as to the period 
in which blue was a colour first used in 


furnishing fabrics, I have come across some 
early instances which may be of interest. John 
Gamall, Rector of Yeovil, who died in 1408, 
in his will made bequests of a large amount of 
gear. This included a number of beds—one 
“‘of blue worsted, comprising a canopy, a 
mattress and three curtains,’”’ and another of 
white embroidered with roses and lilies and 
“of white and blue worsted.” He also be- 
queathed to John, Abbot of Winchelney, a ewer 
of silver gilt, a sheet and two towels and “a 
hanging of blue tapestry work.” The Rectors 
of Yeovil up till 1415 were men of position and 
substance. By a grant by the Empress Maud the 
Parish Council of Yeovil became possessed of 
a large portion of the ancient manor which 
about 1305 became the free Borough of Yeovil ; 
and the rectors by right of their church were 
lords of the town with more than the usual 
manorial rights——JOHN GOODCHILD. 


HERALDIC PAINTED GLASS AT 
OCKWELLS. 
To THE EpIror. 
Sir,—There can be no doubt that the painter 
of the contorted shields was inspired by German 
or Flemish tradition, whether he was an 
Englishman or a foreigner working in England, 
and he may well have been either. I cannot, 
however, follow Mr. Hussey in drawing a 
distinction as to authorship between these 
shields and the three panels with heater shields 
of Henry VI, his queen and Richard Beauchamp, 
Bishop of Salisbury, and the quarries and motto- 
scrolls. I am inclined to think that all the old 
glass at Ockwells is by the same hand—angli- 
cised foreigner or Englishman trained in 
foreign tradition. With regard to the difference 
in shield-shape between the two classes into 
which Mr. Hussey divides the panels, inasmuch 
as the fact that the Royal and Episcopal shields 
were to be ensigned with crowns and mitre 
instead of crested helms, was a good reason, 
on artistic grounds, for selecting the heater 
shape of shield, I do not think that the difference 
in shape of the shields supports the idea of 
difference of authorship. Again, we may notice 
that the supporters of the contorted shields 





of Norris-Clitherow and Norris-Merbrook 
are similar in style to those supporting the 
Royal and Episcopal shields: they would 
hardly be so if the shields they support were 
by painters of different nationality. Perhaps 
the strongest evidence of unity of authorship 
of all the panels is the similarity of the diaper 
patterns. Indeed, the diapering of the blue 
field of the first and fourth quarters of 
Henry VI’s arms, which are on a heater shield, 
is identical with that of the same quarters 
in the arms of Edmund Beaufort, Duke of 
Somerset, on a contorted shield. As to the 
quarry setting, there is, certainly, an antecedent 
improbability of it being by a different hand 
to the shields contained in it, for the quarries, 
motto-scrolls and lettering on them would 
require to be arranged to fit the complicated 
outlines of the panels, and there does not appear 
to be any evidence of such dissimilarity in 
design and execution as would warrant us in 
assigning the quarries to a painter other than 
the author of the contorted shields. Unless 
“* sea-otter ”’ is a synonym for beaver, I venture 
to suggest that the supporters of the Norris 
shields are not sea-otters, but beavers. They 
have fore paws like a dog and hind feet like 
a swan—webbed; also, they have fish-like 
tails—-quite beavers. Otters have fore and 
hind feet alike and bushy tails, I believe. 
One other point, a minor one; if the con- 
torted shield suggests foreign influence, so, 
I am inclined to think, the exaggerated size 
of the crowns surmounting the Royal coats 
makes for the same idea.—F. SYDNEY EDEN. 


AARON AND MOSES IN THE SNOW. 
To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—We escaped the worst of the snowstorm 
here in Shropshire, but had sufficient snow to 
make Aaron and Moses very happy. The otters 
hugely enjoy the snow, rolling and sliding in 
it, but they race about so quickly that it is 
dificult to get good snapshots of them. It 
is most amusing to see them playing with snow- 
balls, which they make for themselves. ‘They 
push the snow before them until a lump forms, 
when they treat it as a ball—Frances PITT. 


Ed 





SAID AARON TO MOSES 
IT’S COLD FOR OUR NOSES. 





SAID MOSES TO AARON 
ALL RIGHT—-KEEP YOUR HAIR ON, 
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WEST AFRICAN LAND CRABS. 
To THE EpITor. 


Str,—I enclose a photograph of the common 
land crab of tropical West Africa. These 
creatures are found all along the coast belt, 
and in places even a mile and more from the 
sea. ‘They live in burrows and seem rarely 
to take to the water. They are extremely 
active. In an undisturbed aiea they may be 
seen scampering over the ground at all hours 
of the day and night, their extraordinary eye- 
stalks elevated like periscopes high above their 





ON THE THRESHOLD OF HIS BURROW. 


backs. At the slightest sign of a danger, how- 
ever, they make for their burrows with the 
speed of a rat, and it is almost impossible to 
capture them. It took me the best part of two 
days to secure this picture, which shows a crab 
on the threshold of its burrow. Their diet 
includes almost everything that a_ tropical 
coast provides: nuts, copra, beetles, locusts, 
small mammals such as mice and rats, birds, 
lizards, water reptiles and even small snakes. 
Near to native villages they are particularly 
abundant, and do excellent service as scavengers. 
They are ghoulish-looking, however, and their 
presence serves to rob a moonlight walk beneath 
the “ blowing ” palms of much of its romance. 
—Lro WALMSLEY. 


FOSSILS AND PORTLAND STONE. 
To THE EpIToR. 


Sir,—Mr. James Bone’s article on the Port- 
land quarries, in your issue of January 5th, is 
of great interest to all who have observed the 
evolution of London buildings from Wren’s 
day till now. Apropos of Mr. Bone’s remarks 
on the fossils still preserved by the quarry 
workers of Portland, I enclose a photograph 
of a huge ammonite—about 16ins. diameter— 
ona pilaster at St. Paul’s Cathedral, which has by 
erosion been brought to the surface after 200 
years’ exposure. ‘To those interested in this 
subject the weatherbeaten and _ inaccessible 
parts of St. Paul’s are a veritable museum of the 





ON A PILASTER IN ST. PAUL’S. 


marine life countless ages ago. Curiously 
enough, Wren used empty oyster shells—un- 
broken—in his mortar to bed the finished 
stones on, probably having in mind the lamina- 
tion of the shell to gradually compress with the 
enormous masses he piled above.—E. J. 
BoLwWELL, Clerk of Works, St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


TIE CAT AND THE KESTREL. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Srr.—One day in December, a dull, damp day, 
I came home at 4 p.m. for a cup of tea. The 
dining-room window was half open, and our large 
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and powerful tom-cat, half-Persian, was sitting 
half in and half out, as he loves to do. Just 
as my daughter was going to pour out the tea, 
she suddenly exclaimed : ‘“ Look at that great 
bird which has passed the window.” I looked 
round and saw the cat’s tail disappearing. 
On going to the window we saw him with a 
large hawk in his mouth, which he was holding 
by the breast, its wings being outspread 
over his face. We watched him for a moment 
or two, as he walked round and round with 
it. Then we saw the bird put its talons into 
his cheeks, and he sprang into the air. He then 
dropped the bird, which sat on its tail with 
its wings stretched out, and the cat stood 
facing it ready to spring again. As the bird 
was gasping for breath, the cat’s teeth having 
evidently pierced his lungs, and I could not bear 
to see him torture it as cats do their victims, 
and being confident it could not live, I took a 
stick and gave it its quietus. It proved to be, 
on the authority of Mr. Harker Curtis, a local 
naturalist, a fine specimen of a female kestrel ; 
its wings measured 27ins. across—W. OKES 
ParIsH. 


A THIRTY-YEAR-OLD CATAPULT. 
To THE EpDITorR. 


Sir,—Perhaps you would like to supplement 
your reference to catapults in “‘ Shooting Notes ”’ 
by illustrating the accompanying specimen 
which I took over many years ago on the death 
of a fellow-enthusiast in ornithological studies, 
Mr. F. G. Cannon. Adding his period of 
possession to mine, it is at least thirty years 
old, and you will see by the nicks scored in 
the stem that it has brought to bag many 
a choice specimen, the majority being stored 
in my cabinets as skins. I should not like to 
say how many times 
the elastic has been 
renewed, but the 
process is made easy 
by the simple cutting 
of a groove at the 
top of each prong, 
the direct pull so 
achieved delaying for 
a long time the in- 
evitable cutting of the 
rubber at the point 
of attachment. The 
slenderer thickness 
of rubber, say 
about one eighth 
of an inch, I find 
best for the small 
pellets used, the 
stouter material 
seeming to be less 
resilient except for 
large bullets, which, 
from the collector’s standpoint, inflict un- 
necessary damage on specimens.—F. W. F. 





«A PARLOUR BOARDER OF A PIG.’’ 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—I am sending you a photograph which 
may possibly interest you. It is of a little Middle 
White pig which has renounced its mother 
for a shorthorn cow. The shorthorn’s own child 
strongly resents her 
mother’s strange prefer- 
ence, and displays its 
contempt for its adopted 
sister by throwing up its 
heels in the little pig’s 
face. The cow, which 
has previously refused to 
foster calves other than 
her own, accepts the 
little pig’s devotion with 
evident contentment and 
pleasure. Though I have 
come across many in- 
stances of adoption, I 
have never come across 
one quite so remarkable 
as this, and I cannot 
understand how the little 
pig discovered the possi- 
bility of affection in so 
gaunt a creature as a cow. 
—Lucy Kemp. 


THE BARBER’S ART. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,— The examples of 
the barber’s art shown in 
this photograph may be 
of interest. "This method 
of hair-dressing is common 





A TRUSTY OLD FRIEND. 


Jan. 26th, 1924, 





KENYA COIFFURES. 


among the Kavirondo tribe in Kenya Colony. 
The range of patterns used is very great ; among 
hundreds of men rarely will two be found 
similarly ornamented.—KENyYA. 


LARGE FLOCK OF BRAMBLINGS. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—The brambling occurs in our part of 
Cheshire as a winter visitor in most years, but 
in varying numbers. Small parties usually 
appear about October or November, but they 
often pass on, and the birds are not seen again 
in large numbers till the return migration. 
In the winter of 1915-16 a flock of about 300 
frequented a coppice near here for some weeks, 
but on April 1st of last year I saw, within 
a few hundred yards of my house, the 
largest assembly I have ever encountered. 
It was impossible to count them accurately, as 
they were scattered about the woods of larch, 
beech, fir and birch, which cover the greater 
part of a hilly ridge, but the company cannot, 
at a very moderate estimate, have been less than 
500 strong, and I came across smaller flocks 
in other parts of the same woods. Some of the 
cocks were in their smart nuptial plumage, 
with glossy black heads, rich chestnut breasts, 
and wings barred with black, white and buff, 
and were vociferously uttering their breeding 
call-note—‘‘ cree’ or ‘‘ dwee’’—a note very 
similar to the monotonous ‘ chee” of the 
greenfinch, but, to my mind, shorter, less 
raucous, and more pleasing to the ear. The 
reiterated cry of so numerous a body filled 
the woods, and, as a west-countryman once said 
to me of nightingales, ‘‘ they fair charmed 
the place.”” From the way in which couples 
now and again detached themselves from the 
main body, and flew, circling and dipping, in a 
wild catch-as-catch-can chase, it appeared that 
courtship was in progress, though the yellow 
winter bills of some had not yet darkened to 
the blue-black which is assumed in spring 
dress. But, in the main, they devoted them- 
selves to feeding upon beech-mast and larch- 
buds. In behaviour they were shyer than the 
flocks of chaffinches which haunt the same 
woodlands. They rose in a flurry on my ap- 
proach, and streamed off above the tree tops. 
It was pleasant to watch them, and to remember 
that their flocking was another sign of the 
approach of spring.—ERNEST BLAKE. 





THIS LITTLE PIG HAD COW’S MILK. 
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OWNERS AND THE DERBY OF 1925 


SOME FEATURES OF THE CLASSIC ENTRIES 


OWARDS the end of last year the entries were made 
known for the classic races of 1925, and though they 
seem a very long way off they, nevertheless, afford a 
good deal of pleasure and satisfaction to those who 
may care to make an analysis of them. A convenient 
opportunity of doing so occurs this week. Apart from the question 
of numbers, I personally find it most attractive to note how the 
hopes of so many owners are shaping, whether the youngsters 
were bred at their own studs, or acquired in the open market. 
There is a connected story between the quiet bidding in hundreds 
and thousands around the sale ring and the classic races them- 
selves. This incident of the making of the entries is just a step 
and a most essential one in the march of events. The narrative 
may be one of dismal disappointments or one of amazing romance, 
as was the case with the farmer, who plunged for the first time 
in his life to the extent of giving 3,500 guineas for a yearling, 
making it his only entry for the Derby, and then triumphing 
with it! Thus were all the big private breeders and the big 
buyers of yearlings beaten in their quest of those splendid honours 
which are sought by so many and vouchsafed to so very few. 
I am referring, of course, to Mr. Ben Irish and Papyrus. 
Now, for this year’s Derby there was an entry of 342; for 
the Derby of 1925 the entry totals 354, including twenty-five 
made in New York. Here is a short comparative table : 


Race. 1924. 1925. 
Two Thousand Guineas ZIG .) 23% 
One Thousand Guineas 203... 160 
The Derby ats oi (BAZ. 354 
The Oaks .. ree si 27 2S 
Sty ewer <. ar << 316 i. 310 


Collectively, the entries for the five races this year number 
1,354, aS against 1,300 for 1925. It will be seen that, while there 
are increases in the Derby and Two Thousand Guineas, there 
are slight decreases where the remaining three races are concerned. 
The very big entry for the Derby is easy of understanding. It 
only costs £5 per entry at this stage. The next forfeit stage, which, 
if passed, involves the owner in another £20, comes with the last 
Tuesday in March next, well over a year before the race-is due 
to be run. And, after all, there are few owners, especially 
those with imagination, who will not risk a fiver or two in case he 
should have drawn the big prize out of the most fascinating 
lottery in the world. 

The biggest individual subscriber to next year’s Derby is 
the well known American owner, Mr. A. K. Macomber. it will 
be recalled that he gave close on £20,000 for Parth, with whom 
he won the Prix Are de Triomphe at Longchamp some time 
after that colt had finished third to Papyrus and Pharos for the 
Derby. With Rose Prince he also won our last Cesarewitch, 
while in Golden Boss he had a high-class sprinter in training at 
Newmarket throughout last season. Altogether, signs are not 
wanting that he is proposing to race on far more extended lines 
in this country than hitherto. He must be very wealthy, and 
he does things in the big way which very few men in the world 
can afford at the present time. It follows, therefore, that one 
who is prepared to pay the piper to such an extent will be wel- 
comed here. He has entered fifteen for the Derby, about which 
{ am writing, eleven for the Oaks, as many as eighteen for the 
Two Thousand Guineas, eleven for the One Thousand Guineas, and 
twelve for the St. Leger. One has to command big resources to 
race on such a scale as this suggests. I know little about them 
except that most of them seem to have been sired by horses 
that were pretty good performers on the racecourse. Others, 
again, I have never heard of, while several of the youngsters 
(now two year olds) were foaled in the United States. 

The next biggest individual contributor to the entry is the 
Aga Khan, with a battalion of those expensive yearlings which 
were being acquired for him at different times last year. His 
ten are: Ayaz, by Swynford from Eos; Saintly Sovereign, by 
Friar Marcus from Coronation IV; Zambo, by Sunstar from 
Airashii; Zionist, by Spearmint from Judea; Diacquenod, by 
Diadumenos from Miss Cobalt; Via Volta, by Volta from Oat- 
cake; Vermillion Pencil, by Gainsborough from Rectify ; Brise- 
Bise, by Buchan from Panne; Juldi, by Hurry On from Jessamint ; 
and a grey filly, Firouze Mahal, by The Tetrarch from Grey Tip. 
For the last named the Aga Khan gave 5,400 guineas, which was 
the third highest price made by a yearling last year. Brise-Bise 
cost him 4,200 guineas, and Ayaz 3,400 guineas; Vermillion 
Pencil cost as much as 2,700 guineas out of the Sledmere lot ; 
and Zionist 2,400 guineas. Zambo was a 2,100 guinea purchase ; 
Diacquenod cost exactly 2,000 guineas; and Juldi 1,400 guineas, 
which was about the price that the great Tetrarch made as a 
yearling. 

Five have been entered in the King’s name as follows :— 
Runnymede, by Hurry On from Saints Mead: Jovial Monk, 
by Friar Marcus from Glad Tidings; Varsity Blue, by Lemberg 
from Blue Wings ; Knight Bachelor, by Bachelor’s Double from 
Clare; and Stainer, by Simon Square from Stained Glass. 
Recent winning owners, where the Derby is concerned, are 
Lord Woolavington, Mr. J. B. Joel, Mr. Irish and Lord Glanely. 
They are all bidding again. Mr. Irish is once more responsible 


for a solitary entry. It is not a costly son of Tracery this time, 
but an unfashionably bred bay colt by King’s Proctor from Clifton 
Lassie. It is quite odd that Lord Woolavington, bearing in 
mind the size of his stud, has only two entered, but then I believe 
it is a fact that for some reason he had only very few yearlings 
to send into training last autumn. His two hopefuls are Clune, 
a bay colt by Phalaris from Scala, and St. Croix, by Charles 
O’Malley from Telscombe, bred in France. 

For the first time for some years, Mr. J. B. Joel has only one 
in his entry by Sunstar. He is a brown colt from Popaway. 
The five others are by the well known outside sires, The Tetrarch 
(a bay colt from the Oaks winner, Princess Dorrie, that has still 
to justify herself at the stud), Gay Crusader, Pommern and Gal- 
loper Light. Lord Glanely has taken seven chances, three of 
them being with colts by his 1919 Derby winner, Grand Parade, 
who made such a very excellent start as a sire last season. Then 
there are two by Skyrocket, in whom Lord Glanely has always 
been a very keen believer, one by Sunstar, and a chestnut colt 
by that fine stayer, He. The late Lord Jersey had entered no 
fewer than six, which was far more than he has usually made a 
venture with, but, of course, the whole of the nominations 
become void by his most regrettable death. 

Lord Rosebery, as the winner of three Derbys in years gone 
by, with Ladas, Sir Visto and Cicero, has made four nominations, 
including Joy Rider, by Gay Crusader from Lammermuir, and, 
therefore, half brother to Ellangowan. And then we have Lord 
Derby, whom Derby honours have hitherto persistently eluded, 
entering as many as seven, including an own brother to Tranquil 
in Schiavoni, by Swinford from Serenissima. That mare’s 
splendid progeny have been the fillies Selene and Tranquil. 
It will be interesting to note how this son of hers acquits himself 
when the time comes. Like all the rest, he can make his début 
on a racecourse during the coming season. 

Mr. S. B. Joel, as the winner of one of the New Derbys 
with Pommern, has put in the names of half a dozen, four of 
them being by Pommern. The other two are by that old wonder, 
Polymelus, who lives on in the most wonderful way, though 
reported worn out long ago. He must have been a horse of 
amazing vitality. It is interesting to note that twenty five 
entries were made in New York. Mr. August Belmont has put 
in two extremely well-bred fillies, one by Maintenon, a distin- 
guished French horse of his day, and the other by the 1910 
Derby winner, Lemberg. Mr. Belmont said that he would 
enter for the 1925 Derby as a return compliment for the visit 
of Papyrus to America. The fact also explains the presence in 
the entry of five in the name of that admirable American sports- 
man, Mr. J. E. Widener. One is a roan colt by name Tourna- 
ment II, by Gay Crusader from Reine de Peches, a mare for 
which he gave a lot of money in this country. Moustapha is a 
bay colt by the Grand Prix winner, Sardanapale ; Troubador 
III is also by Gay Crusader, Mont de Cerisy is by the 1914 Derby 
winner, Durbar, and Mikael is also by Sardanapale. 

The single entry made by Lord Furness—it will be recalled 
that he sold most of his yearlings—is Sagacity, by Sunstar from 
Salamandra, and, therefore, a half brother to Salmon Trout, 
probably destined to play a big part in connection with the 
classic races this year. Lord Lonsdale is represented by three 
of the yearlings he leased from the National Stud, and included 
in the five in the name of Sir George Bullough is El Cacique, by 
Tracery, and bred in the Argentine. He cost his present owner 
5,000 guineas when sold at Newmarket last summer, and only the 
other day I had good news of his well being. Sir Edward Hulton’s 
four do not include the most expensive yearling of last season 
in Joyous (8,000 guineas), by Gay Crusader from Lady Josephine, 
and, therefore, half sister to Mumtaz Mahal. However, her name 
appears all right in the entries for the One Thousand Guineas 
and the Oaks. 

One would much like to see Mr. Anthony de Rothschild 
owning another as good or better than Galloper Light. He has 
put in four, of which two are by the Grand Prix winner, Galloper 
Light. Mr. James de Rothschild will play from quite a surprisingly 
big hand. He has taken no fewer than nine chances. Altogether, 
the Derby of 1925 has received a very fine entry. 

Mr. Macomber with eleven, and the Aga Khan with only one 
less, are the largest contributors to the Oaks entry. The latter’s 
distinguished lot include Brise-Bise, Juldi and Firouze Mahal, 
which, as already noted, have been thought good enough to put 
in the Derby. Here Lord Astor is conspicuous with five in his 
name, including one named Mystical, by Gainsborough for Maid 
of the Mist, who has proved such a valuable matron from his 
stud, and Saucy Sue, by Swynford from Good and Gay, and 
therefore half sister to the disappointing Bold and Bad, who, 
nevertheless, made something like 3,o00 guineas at the recent 
December sales. 

The entries for the Two Thousand Guineas and the St. 
Leger include most of those which have been put in the Derby. 
The Aga Khan has nominated one or two of his best fillies for the 
Doncaster classic and this is easy to understand. Three year old 
fillies are at their best in the month of September, and one does 
not forget that last year they filled first and third places, the 
latter in the Aga Khan’s colours. PHILIPPOS. 
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WEST AFRICAN LAND CRABS. 
To THE. EDITOR. 


Str,—I enclose a photograph of the common 
land crab of tropical West Africa. These 
creatures are found all along the coast belt, 
and in places even a mile and more from the 
sea. They live in burrows and seem rarely 
to take to the water. ‘They are extremely 
active. In an undisturbed area they may be 
seen scampering over the ground at all hours 
of the day and night, their extraordinary eye- 
stalks elevated like periscopes high above their 





ON THE THRESHOLD OF HIS BURROW. 


backs. At the slightest sign of a danger, how- 
ever, they make for their burrows with the 
speed of a rat, and it is almost impossible to 
capture them. It took me the best part of two 
days to secure this picture, which shows a crab 
on the threshold of its burrow. Their diet 
includes almost everything that a_ tropical 
coast provides: nuts, copra, beetles, locusts, 
small mammals such as mice and rats, birds, 
lizards, water reptiles and even small snakes. 
Near to native villages they are particularly 
abundant, and do excellent service as scavengers. 
They are ghoulish-looking, however, and their 
presence serves to rob a moonlight walk beneath 
the “ blowing ” palms of much of its romance. 
—Lro WALMSLEY. 


FOSSILS AND PORTLAND STONE. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—Mr. James Bone’s article on the Port- 
land quarries, in your issue of January 5th, is 
of great interest to all who have observed the 
evolution of London buildings from Wren’s 
day till now. Apropos of Mr. Bone’s remarks 
on the fossils still preserved by the quarry 
workers of Portland, I enclose a photograph 
of a huge ammonite—about 16ins. diameter— 
on a pilaster at St. Paul’s Cathedral, which has by 
erosion been brought to the surface after 200 
years’ exposure. ‘To those interested in this 
subject the weatherbeaten and _ inaccessible 
parts of St. Paul’s are a veritable museum of the 





ON A PILASTER IN ST. PAUL’S. 


marine life countless ages ago. Curiously 
enough, Wren used empty oyster shells—un- 
broken—in his mortar to bed the finished 
stones on, probably having in mind the lamina- 
tion of the shell to gradually compress with the 
enormous masses he piled above——E. J. 
BoLweELt, Clerk of Works, St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


TIE CAT AND THE KESTREL. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Srr.—One day in December, a dull, damp day, 
I came home at 4 p.m. for a cup of tea. The 
dining-room window was half open, and our large 
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and powerful tom-cat, half-Persian, was sitting 
half in and half out, as he loves to do. Just 
as my daughter was going to pour out the tea, 
she suddenly exclaimed : ‘‘ Look at that great 
bird which has passed the window.” I looked 
round and saw the cat’s tail disappearing. 
On going to the window we saw him with a 
large hawk in his mouth, which he was holding 
by the breast, its wings being outspread 
over his face. We watched him for a moment 
or two, as he walked round and round with 
it. Then we saw the bird put its talons into 
his cheeks, and he sprang into the air. He then 
dropped the bird, which sat on its tail with 
its wings stretched out, and the cat stood 
facing it ready to spring again. As the bird 
was gasping for breath, the cat’s teeth having 
evidently pierced his lungs, and I could not bear 
to see him torture it as cats do their victims, 
and being confident it could not live, I took a 
stick and gave it its quietus. It proved to be, 
on the authority of Mr. Harker Curtis, a local 
naturalist, a fine specimen of a female kestrel ; 
its wings measured 27ins. across——W. OKES 
PaRISH. 


A THIRTY-YEAR-OLD CATAPULT. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—Perhaps you would like to supplement 
your reference to catapults in ‘‘ Shooting Notes ”’ 
by illustrating the accompanying specimen 
which I took over many years ago on the death 
of a fellow-enthusiast in ornithological studies, 
Mr. F. G. Cannon. Adding his period of 
possession to mine, it is at least thirty years 
old, and you will see by the nicks scored in 
the stem that it has brought to bag many 
a choice specimen, the majority being stored 
in my cabinets as skins. I should not like to 
say how many times 
the elastic has been 
renewed, but the 
process is made easy 
by the simple cutting 
of a groove at the 
top of each prong, 
the direct pull so 
achieved delaying for 
a long time the in- 
evitable cutting of the 
rubber at the point 
of attachment. The 
slenderer thickness 
of rubber, say 
about one eighth 
of an inch, I find 
best for the small 
pellets used, the 
stouter material 
seeming to be less 
resilient except for 
large bullets, which, 
from the collector’s standpoint, inflict un- 
necessary damage on specimens.—F. W. F. 





«A PARLOUR BOARDER OF A PIG.” 
To THE EDITor. 


Sir,—I am sending you a photograph which 
may possibly interest you. It is of a little Middle 
White pig which has renounced its mother 
for a shorthorn cow. The shorthorn’s own child 
strongly resents her 
mother’s strange prefer- 
ence, and_ displays its 
contempt for its adopted 
sister by throwing up its 
heels in the little pig’s 
face. The cow, which 
has previously refused to 
foster calves other than 
her own, accepts the 
little pig’s devotion with 
evident contentment and 
pleasure. Though I have 
come across many in- 
stances of adoption, I 
have never come across 
one quite so remarkable 
as this, and I cannot 
understand how the little 
pig discovered the possi- 
bility of affection in so 
gaunt a creature as a cow. 
—Lucy Kemp. 


THE BARBER’S ART. 
To THE EpiTor. 
Str,— The examples of 
the barber’s art shown in 
this photograph may be 
of interest. "This method 
of hair-dressing is common 





A TRUSTY OLD FRIEND. 
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KENYA COIFFURES., 


among the Kavirondo tribe in Kenya Colony. 
The range of patterns used is very great ; among 
hundreds of men rarely will two be found 
similarly ornamented.—KENYA. 


LARGE FLOCK OF BRAMBLINGS. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—The hbrambling occurs in our part of. 
Cheshire as a winter visitor in most years, but 
in varying numbers. Small parties usually 
appear about October or November, but they 
often pass on, and the birds are not seen again 
in large numbers till the return migration. 
In the winter of 1915-16 a flock of about 300 
frequented a coppice near here for some weeks, 
but on April 1st of last year I saw, within 
a few hundred yards of my house, the 
largest assembly I have ever encountered. 
It was impossible to count them accurately, as 
they were scattered about the woods of larch, 
beech, fir and birch, which cover the greater 
part of a hilly ridge, but the company cannot, 
at a very moderate estimate, have been less than 
500 strong, and I came across smaller flocks 
in other parts of the same woods. Some of the 
cocks were in their smart nuptial plumage, 
with glossy black heads, rich chestnut breasts, 
and wings barred with black, white and buff, 
and were vociferously uttering their breeding 
call-note—-‘‘ cree’ or ‘‘ dwee ”’—a note very 
similar to the monotonous ‘ chee” of the 
greenfinch, but, to my mind, shorter, less 
raucous, and more pleasing to the ear. The 
reiterated cry of so numerous a body filled 
the woods, and, as a west-countryman once said 
to me of nightingales, ‘‘ they fair charmed 
the place.”” From the way in which couples 
now and again detached themselves from the 
main body, and flew, circling and dipping, in a 
wild catch-as-catch-can chase, it appeared that 
courtship was in progress, though the yellow 
winter bills of some had not yet darkened to 
the blue-black which is assumed in spring 
dress. But, in the main, they devoted them- 
selves to feeding upon beech-mast and larch- 
buds. In behaviour they were shyer than the 
flocks of chaffinches which haunt the same 
woodlands. They rose in a flurry on my ap- 
proach, and streamed off above the tree tops. 
It was pleasant to watch them, and to remember 
that their flocking was another sign of the 
approach of spring.—ERNEST BLAKE. 





THIS LITTLE PIG HAD COW’S MILK. 
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OWNERS AND THE DERBY OF 1925 


SOME FEATURES OF THE CLASSIC ENTRIES 


OWARDS the end of last year the entries were made 
known for the classic races of 1925, and though they 
seem a very long way off they, nevertheless, afford a 
good deal of pleasure and satisfaction to those who 
may care to make an analysis of them. A convenient 
opportunity of doing so occurs this week. Apart from the question 
of numbers, I personally find it most attractive to note how the 
hopes of so many owners are shaping, whether the youngsters 
were bred at their own studs, or acquired in the open market. 
There is a connected story between the quiet bidding in hundreds 
and thousands around the sale ring and the classic races them- 
selves. This incident of the making of the entries is just a step 
and a most essential one in the march of events. The narrative 
may be one of dismal disappointments or one of amazing romance, 
as was the case with the farmer, who plunged for the first time 
in his life to the extent of giving 3,500 guineas for a yearling, 
making it his only entry for the Derby, and then triumphing 
with it! Thus were all the big private breeders and the big 
buyers of yearlings beaten in their quest of those splendid honours 
which are sought by so many and vouchsafed to so very few. 
I am referring, of course, to Mr. Ben Irish and Papyrus. 
Now, for this year’s Derby there was an entry of 342; for 
the Derby of 1925 the entry totals 354, including twenty-five 
made in New York. Here is a short comparative table : 


Race. 1924. 1925. 
Two Thousand Guineas 256° ... 230 
One Thousand Guineas 203° «. 180 
The Derby sie SS ys GV 
The Oaks .. pe on gg eo 285 
ot. Leger .. a 3 386 .. 350 


Collectively, the entries for the five races this year number 
1,354, as against 1,300 for 1925. It will be seen that, while there 
are increases in the Derby and Two Thousand Guineas, there 
are slight decreases where the remaining three races are concerned. 
The very big entry for the Derby is easy of understanding. It 
only costs £5 per entry at thisstage. The next forfeit stage, which, 
if passed, involves the owner in another £20, comes with the last 
Tuesday in March next, well over a year before the race-is due 
to be run. And, after all, there are few owners, especially 
those with imagination, who will not risk a fiver or two in case he 
should have drawn the big prize out of the most fascinating 
lottery in the world. 

The biggest individual subscriber to next year’s Derby is 
the well known American owner, Mr. A. K. Macomber. it will 
be recalled that he gave close on {20,000 for Parth, with whom 
he won the Prix Arc de Triomphe at Longchamp some time 
after that colt had finished third to Papyrus and Pharos for the 
Derby. With Rose Prince he also won our last Cesarewitch, 
while in Golden Boss he had a high-class sprinter in training at 
Newmarket throughout last season. Altogether, signs are not 
wanting that he is proposing to race on far more extended lines 
in this country than hitherto. He must be very wealthy, and 
he does things in the big way which very few men in the world 
can afford at the present time. It follows, therefore, that one 
who is prepared to pay the piper to such an extent will be wel- 
comed here. He has entered fifteen for the Derby, about which 
! am writing, eleven for the Oaks, as many as eighteen for the 
Two Thousand Guineas, eleven for the One Thousand Guineas, and 
twelve for the St. Leger. One has to command big resources to 
race on such a scale as this suggests. I know little about them 
except that most of them seem to have been sired by horses 
that were pretty good performers on the racecourse. Others, 
again, I have never heard of, while several of the youngsters 
(now two year olds) were foaled in the United States. 

The next biggest individual contributor to the entry is the 
Aga Khan, with a battalion of those expensive yearlings which 
were being acquired for him at different times last year. His 
ten are: Ayaz, by Swynford from Eos; Saintly Sovereign, by 
Friar Marcus from Coronation IV; Zambo, by Sunstar from 
Airashii; Zionist, by Spearmint from Judea; Diacquenod, by 
Diadumenos from Miss Cobalt; Via Volta, by Volta from Oat- 
cake ; Vermillion Pencil, by Gainsborough from Rectify ; Brise- 
Bise, by Buchan from Panne; Juldi, by Hurry On from Jessamint ; 
and a grey filly, Firouze Mahal, by The Tetrarch from Grey Tip. 
For the last named the Aga Khan gave 5,400 guineas, which was 
the third highest price made by a yearling last year. Brise-Bise 
cost him 4,200 guineas, and Ayaz 3,400 guineas; Vermillion 
Pencil cost as much as 2,700 guineas out of the Sledmere lot ; 
and Zionist 2,400 guineas. Zambo was a 2,100 guinea purchase ; 
Diacquenod cost exactly 2,000 guineas; and Juldi 1,400 guineas, 
which was about the price that the great Tetrarch made as a 
yearling. 

Five have been entered in the King’s name as follows :— 
Runnymede, by Hurry On from Saints Mead: Jovial Monk, 
by Friar Marcus from Glad Tidings; Varsity Blue, by Lemberg 
from Blue Wings ; Knight Bachelor, by Bachelor’s Double from 
Clare; and Stainer, by Simon Square from Stained Glass. 
Recent winning owners, where the Derby is concerned, are 
Lord Woolavington, Mr. J. B. Joel, Mr. Irish and Lord Glanely. 
They are all bidding again. Mr. Irish is once more responsible 


for a solitary entry. It is not a costly son of Tracery this time, 
but an unfashionably bred bay colt by King’s Proctor from Clifton 
Lassie. It is quite odd that Lord Woolavington, bearing in 
mind the size of his stud, has only two entered, but then I believe 
it is a fact that for some reason he had only very few yearlings 
to send into training last autumn. His two hopefuls are Clune, 
a bay colt by Phalaris from Scala, and St. Croix, by Charles 
O’Malley from Telscombe, bred in France. 

For the first time for some years, Mr. J. B. Joel has only one 
in his entry by Sunstar. He is a brown colt from Popaway. 
The five others are by the well known outside sires, The Tetrarch 
(a bay colt from the Oaks winner, Princess Dorrie, that has still 
to justify herself at the stud), Gay Crusader, Pommern and Gal- 
loper Light. Lord Glanely has taken seven chances, three of 
them being with colts by his t919 Derby winner, Grand Parade, 
who made such a very excellent start as a sire last season. Then 
there are two by Skyrocket, in whom Lord Glanely has always 
been a very keen believer, one by Sunstar, and a chestnut colt 
by that fine stayer, He. The late Lord Jersey had entered no 
fewer than six, which was far more than he has usually made a 
venture with, but, of course, the whole of the nominations 
become void by his most regrettable death. 

Lord Rosebery, as the winner of three Derbys in years gone 
by, with Ladas, Sir Visto and Cicero, has made four nominations, 
including Joy Rider, by Gay Crusader from Lammermuir, and, 
therefore, half brother to Ellangowan. And then we have Lord 
Derby, whom Derby honours have hitherto persistently eluded, 
entering as many as seven, including an own brother to Tranquil 
in Schiavoni, by Swinford from Serenissima. That mare’s 
splendid progeny have been the fillies Selene and Tranquil. 
It will be interesting to note how this son of hers acquits himself 
when the time comes. Like all the rest, he can make his début 
on a racecourse during the coming season. 

Mr. S. B. Joel, as the winner of one of the New Derbys 
with Pommern, has put in the names of half a dozen, four of 
them being by Pommern. The other two are by that old wonder, 
Polymelus, who lives on in the most wonderful way, though 
reported worn out long ago. He must have been a horse of 
amazing vitality. It is interesting to note that twenty five 
entries were made in New York. Mr. August Belmont has put 
in two extremely well-bred fillies, one by Maintenon, a distin- 
guished French horse of his day, and the other by the 1910 
Derby winner, Lemberg. Mr. Belmont said that he would 
enter for the 1925 Derby as a return compliment for the visit 
of Papyrus to America. The fact also explains the presence in 
the entry of five in the name of that admirable American sports- 
man, Mr. J. E. Widener. One is a roan colt by name Tourna- 
ment II, by Gay Crusader from Reine de Peches, a mare for 
which he gave a lot of money in this country. Moustapha is a 
bay colt by the Grand Prix winner, Sardanapale; Troubador 
III is also by Gay Crusader, Mont de Cerisy is by the 1914 Derby 
winner, Durbar, and Mikael is also by Sardanapale. 

The single entry made by Lord Furness—it will be recalled 
that he sold most of his yearlings—is Sagacity, by Sunstar from 
Salamandra, and, therefore, a half brother to Salmon Trout, 
probably destined to play a big part in connection with the 
classic races this year. Lord Lonsdale is represented by three 
of the yearlings he leased from the National Stud, and included 
in the five in the name of Sir George Bullough is El Cacique, by 
Tracery, and bred in the Argentine. He cost his present owner 
5,000 guineas when sold at Newmarket last summer, and only the 
other day I had good news of his well being. Sir Edward Hulton’s 
four do not include the most expensive yearling of last season 
in Joyous (8,000 guineas), by Gay Crusader from Lady Josephine, 
and, therefore, half sister to Mumtaz Mahal. However, her name 
appears all right in the entries for the One Thousand Guineas 
and the Oaks. 

One would much like to see Mr. Anthony de Rothschild 
owning another as good or better than Galloper Light. He has 
put in four, of which two are by the Grand Prix winner, Galloper 
Light. Mr. James de Rothschild will play from quite a surprisingly 
big hand. He has taken no fewer than nine chances. Altogether, 
the Derby of 1925 has received a very fine entry. 

Mr. Macomber with eleven, and the Aga Khan with only one 
less, are the largest contributors to the Oaks entry. The latter’s 
distinguished lot include Brise-Bise, Juldi and Firouze Mahal, 
which, as already noted, have been thought good enough to put 
in the Derby. Here Lord Astor is conspicuous with five in his 
name, including one named Mystical, by Gainsborough for Maid 
of the Mist, who has proved such a valuable matron from his 
stud, and Saucy Sue, by Swynford from Good and Gay, and 
therefore half sister to the disappointing Bold and Bad, who, 
nevertheless, made something like 3,000 guineas at the recent 
December sales. 

The entries for the Two Thousand Guineas and the St. 
Leger include most of those which have been put in the Derby. 
The Aga Khan has nominated one or two of his best fillies for the 
Doncaster classic and this is easy to understand. Three year old 
fillies are at their best in the month of September, and one does 
not forget that last year they filled first and third places, the 
latter in the Aga Khan’s colours. PHILIPPOS. 
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THE ESTATE 


SUCCESSFUL 


S in the case of the ‘ break-up’ 
of the Lathom estates, that fine 
consideration for the welfare of the 
tenantry that marks so many such 
realisations—and the credit for which, 
we imagine, must in part be ascribed 

to Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley—has 
again this week been shown, to the tenants of 
Captain Richard Arkwright’s Willersley Castle 
Estate. , 

As a consequence of conferences with the 
agents as many as 204 tenants have already 
bought their holdings, including farms, small 
holdings, houses, shops and cottages, and 
more may be expected to do so before the 
auctions, which are appointed to take place at 
Marple and Matlock Bath in March. Should 
any tenant be hesitating under the impression 
that he may get better terms under the hammer, 
he may be recommended to study the detailed 
reports of the Lathom estate auctions. It is 
true that consideration for the tenants pre- 
vailed up to the last moment, and it may pro- 
bably do so at Marple and Matlock Bath, 
but to rely upon it is to ask too much of the 
vendor, after he has extended every possible 
facility to them, and it is hardly fair to the 
agents, for it makes an auction unduly long, 
and imposes an extra strain on the gentleman 
on the rostrum. In addition, too, there is this 
to restrain tenants from leaving their final 
offer until the auction, that if a holding has 
once been offered to a tenant on special terms 
the vendor is under no moral or other obliga- 
tion to refuse any acceptable offer that may be 
made before the auction. How many urban 
tenants would have been glad in the past to 
have had a tithe of the privileges now so generally 
given the tenants of country estates that are 
broken up. ‘The new spirit is admirable, and 
the best return that tenants can make is to 
close as speedily as possible, when a specially 
reduced price is quoted to them for the sake 
of old associations. 

Cromford was for many years the centre 
of the cotton-spinning industry. The history 
of the estate may be traced back to the thirteenth 
century, and, prior to its purchase by Sir 
Richard Arkwright in 1782, four baronial 
families at various times enjoyed possession. 
The sales in March will include dairy farms, 
the Matlock Bath hydro and numerous houses. 

Frowick, Hatfield, is to be offered by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley during the 
spring. 

Viscount Goschen has instructed Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley to let Seacox Heath. 
The mansion occupies a fine position, with 
1,000 acres of shooting. The property is 
one of the most beautiful in Sussex. 

Messrs. Collins and Collins have purchased 
on behalf of a client, Aultmore House, Nethy 
Bridge, Inverness-shire, property extending to 
Over 24 acres, including a beautiful modern 
residence, situated in magnificent Highland 
scenery, from which Edinburgh and Glasgow 
are reached in about five hours. The mansion 
was recently constructed in the Georgian style. 
There is good shooting in the neighbourhood 
trout fishing in the Aultmore Burn, forming the 
boundary of the property, and in the Nethy, 
with occasional sea trout and salmon late in 
the season. Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
acted on behalf of the vendors. 


FISHING RIGHTS. 
ORD LONSDALE has sold, to the Der- 


went Fisheries Association, the Salmon 
Hall Fishery, embracing both banks of the 
Cumberland river for five miles from the 
mouth. 

Good progress is being made, by Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co., with the break-up 
of the Staunton Park estate, Herefordshire. 
According to a report issued by the Estate 
Exchange, sales amounting to approximately 
£3,000 were effected, but, as a matter of 
fact, the aggregate realisations already exceed 
£40,000, and negotiations are actively going 
on which will doubtless swell that total very 
materially in the course of a few days. The 
mansion and park of 198 acres are in the market 
at, roundly, £15,000. Staunton Park is a few 
miles from Leominster, and in a capital shooting 
district, and the trouting in the Arrow, along 
both banks for a couple of miles, is most excel- 
lent. The house is a stately one in the Georgian 
style, with all that perfection of proportion 
that gives those houses so much of their 
impressiveness. 


COUNTRY LIFE. 


An important series of sales of reversions 
to London residences is foreshadowed, as Mr. 
Ernest Yates has instructions from the directors 
of the Portland Town Estate Company, 
Limited, to dispose of freehold ground rents 
and other interests in the neighbourhood of 
Regent’s Park, towards Primrose Hill, and 
including Willett-built houses in Avenue road, 
and great blocks of first-rate flats. Among 
the properties that are likely to come into the 
market is North Gate House in Avenue Road, 
a modern house, decorated by Messrs. White 
Allom and Co., with gardens of nearly 3 acres, 
freehold, with vacant possession. 

A GREAT SUSSEX ESTATE. 

GIR AUGUSTUS WEBSTER’S executors 
"have decided to dispose of a further portion 
of the late baronet’s Battle Abbey estate, this 
time the section immediately around Battle. 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons are preparing 
the particulars of over 2,300 acres, comprising 
twenty dairy farms, of from 20 acres to 200 
acres, many small holdings, a great quantity 
of woodland, fully-licensed premises in Battle, 
ground rents and a large area of land, which 
is either now, or will be in the near future, 
ripe for development. Battle is one of the most 
easily accessible parts of Sussex, and it com- 
bines the benefits of rural surroundings with 
the bracing breezes from the Channel, being 
but a few minutes run from Hastings and St. 
Leonards-on-Sea. The character of the 
property does not call for any emphasis of the 
historical associations of the district, but they 
are, as the name imports, very rich, and children 
brought up in that district should almost 
insensibly imbibe the truths of a momentous 
period in our island history. That they should 
do so is all the better,seeing that it is the practice, 
we understand, in many schools nowadays, to 
begin historical studies, not with Roman or 
even Norman events, but with the coming of 
William and Mary. However, that by the way, 
the auction of the Battle properties rests 
in interest upon solid considerations of current 
market value and attractive possibilities. 

NOTEWORTHY ACHIEVEMENT. 

i OVER a period of twenty years,” say 

Messrs. Hampton and Sons, in a 
summary of their business transacted during 
1923, the firm’s “‘ recorded sales have averaged 
one-ninth of the total sales registered at the 
Estate Exchange by all firms in the United 
Kingdom.” This result is, indeed, noteworthy 
when regard is had to the vast quantity of 
small and inferior weekly and other property 
that swells the aggregate of the Estate Exchange 
returns, although, of course, transactions of 
great importance escape “ registration’’ al- 
together. ‘The fact that one firm’s business 
should amount to one-ninth of the aggregate 
is all the more remarkable, especially as Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons apparently exclude from 
their calculation certain not inconsiderable 
dealings as to which absolute privacy has had 
to be observed. 

Among the estates and other property in 
their summary is the Hertfordshire freehold 
Jacobean house, Poles, Ware, with 1,255 acres, 
sold to clients of Messrs. John D. Wood and 
Co.,, and since dealt with by the latter firm; a 
vast number of country houses, with from an 
acre up to hundreds of acres; building land 
with miles of frontage to main roads ; suburban 
residences in all parts of the more favoured 
districts, such as Hampstead, Wimbledon, 
Bromley and Chislehurst, particularly, of course, 
in the two first named, where the firm has offices 
of a size and character too important to be 
termed ‘branches,’ except, possibly, by 
comparison with their own head office, which 
occupies the finest Adam mansion in St. 
James's Square, with an auction room most 
skilfully and artistically contrived out of what 
were once the outbuildings. 

Of the more important Town houses sold, 
mention is made in the list of No. 7, Carltcn 
Gardens, and No. 15, Kensington Palace 
Gardens, also No. 20, Carlton House Terrace, 
and No. 88, Eaton Place, the last named in 
conjunction with Messrs. George Trollops and 
Sons ; and, jointly with Messrs. Curtis and 
Henson, Chandos House, a property which has 
been described at considerable length in these 
columns, being of great architectural merit. 
The firm’s auction, at St. James’s Square, on 
February 12th, will include a couple of country 
houses, with possession, Eastmoor House, on 
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Harpenden Common, with 20 acres ; and The 
Mount House, and 63 acres at Brasted, between 
Westerham and Sevenoaks. 


SPECIALISATION IN SELLING. 


THAT there is no better way of emphasisin; 

the volume and importance of a firm’: 
transactions in the course of a year than t 
publish a selection from its list of sales i 
receiving growing recognition. ‘The extent t 
which specialisation is carried appears on the 
face of more than one such list, and notably 
in that published in these columns on January 
12th (page xxi). by Messrs. F. L. Mercer and 
Co. With a good sprinkling of large areas, such 
as 50 acres up to 180 acres, it consists mainly o 
“the lesser country house,” with from a 
couple of acres up to 15 acres, and mostly 
of that easily managed and inexpensive type of 
freehold, where, having only what may be 
called extensive grounds of a few acres, the 
services of one man may suffice to run it. 
Their keynote is ‘‘ We specialise in medium- 
sized properties of from £3,000 to £15,000.” 
Devon, Oxfordshire and Herefordshire houses 
figure in their sales, but the majority of the 
properties are in the Home Counties, places 
the very names of which carry with them the 
suggestion of rural delights. 

Messrs. Harrods, Limited, issue a list of 
some of the principal transactions effected by 
them recently, and give a picture of the estate 
sale rooms in Brompton Road and of their 
auction galleries in Trevor Square, Knights- 
bridge, where the turnover for furniture and 
works of art has lately averaged £2,000 per 
diem. Among the firm’s current offers is 
that of a ranch of nearly 2,000 acres at Heath, 
in Alberta. This Canadian holding comes into 
the market by order of a legatee. The price, 
covering all equipment, is about £7 an acre. 


BUSINESS AT BOURNEMOUTH. 


“'THE estate market in Bournemouth and 

district has,” say Messrs. Fox and Sons, 
“during 1923 been extremely good, and we 
have found a considerable improvement in 
this respect over 1922. Several hundreds cf 
new houses have been erected, mostly Of the 
villa type, selling from £1,000 to about £2,500, 
though quite a number of larger properties have 
also been built during the year, and we have 
sold about fifty at £3,000 or over. The building 
of houses by private enterprise is proceeding in 
all directions, but in spite of the fact of so much 
unemployment in the country the building trade 
is being held up in every direction through 
shortage of skilled labour, and, apparently, 
this difficulty is likely to be increased instead of 
diminished in the near future. There is almost 
unlimited work in the building trades waiting for 
men, and large additional numbers could be 
employed in this district for several years to 
come ; the relaxation of Trade Union rules is 
urgently required. Our principal auction sale 
during 1923 was that of the Bournemouth 
estate of the Earl of Malmesbury. In this 
estate our sale comprised 1,897 lots and we 
sold 1,516 of them. There are still many 
enquiries for country residences and farms. 
In spite of alleged agricultural depression, 
if a farm is to be let there are a very large 
number of applications for it, and many agri- 
cultural properties are being sold. During 
1923 we have held sixty-one auction sales of 
properties in Bournemouth and in different 
parts of the country. These comprised a total 
of 2,875 lots, and we were successful in selling 
no fewer than 2,311 of them. Our total sales 
of freehold and leasehold property during the 
year amount to well over £1,000,000.” 

The Chantry, Butleigh Wootton, or, as 
it used to be called, Wootton-Butleigh, near 
Glastonbury, is for sale. The house is of 
stone, on two floors, and has a long elevaticn, 
enabling all the rooms, save one, to face south. 
It has been well modernised, and is a property 
at a low price, which should cost next to 
nothing in upkeep. The garden is not large, 
but very pleasant, and the neighbourhood, a 
healthy one, is handy for golfing and coarse 
fishing. Miss Green, Broadway Farm, But- 
leigh Wootton, will show the house. 

The Scottish register issued by Messrs. 
Walker, Fraser and Steele embraces deer 
forests, mixed shootings and salmon fishings, 
to be let and for sale. The Glasgow firm claims 
“knowledge of the sporting districts in every 
County of Scotland, extending now to about 
forty years.” ARBITER. 
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ADDITIONS AND ALTERATIONS BY 


_ ARCHITECTURE 


HOUGH the building industry as a whole is far from 

being back to normal, there is a very goodly amount 

of house-building going on for those who, by desire or 

necessity, have to provide themselves with ‘‘a little 

place.’”’ The numerous large country houses which 
we were accustomed to see in progress in all parts of the country 
have very few successors in the present day, the modern country 
house being a much more modest affair. Cost of building is 
the controlling factor. It is well to recognise that houses to-day 
cost nearly twice as much to build as they did before the war ; 
80 per cent. above 1914 will, perhaps, be as low as anyone will 
care to put the figure; and prices show a tendency to harden 
and to rise, rather than to fall. Wages have dropped, certainly, 
but a skilled artisan’s wage is about 1s. 7d. per hour, as compared 
with 2s. 3d. a couple of years ago and with rod. in 1914; and 
very much the same ratio applies to materials. Bricks which 
cost about 25s. per thousand in 1914 now cost nearly £3; and 
the other principal materials used in building, such as 
cement, timber, lead and cast-iron, have all risen in a 
similar way. Anyone contemplating the erection of a house 
to-day should remember this. All too often people seem to 
imagine that the expense of buiiding has been enormously 
reduced ; figures are given as to the cost of certain housing 
schemes that lend countenance to this view; but the facts 
really are as stated above. 

With good reason, therefore, many people have turned to 
the adaptation of existing houses. In town, “ white elephants ”’ 
have been carved up and apportioned into flats; while stables 
which were put out of use by the advent of the motor car have 
been turned into little houses. In the country the equivalent 
is to adapt an old cottage to modern needs. But old cottages 
are not now to be had for the asking. They are hard to find, 
seeing that a housing shortage exists in the country just as it 
exists in the town. Now and again, however, the chance comes. 
Such was the case with the Guinea Common Cottage at Elstead 
in Surrey. The original accommodation comprised merely a 
living-room and scullery on the ground floor, with two (and 
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ENTRANCE FRONT. 


MR. KENNETH M. B. CROSS. 





later, three) rooms on the first floor. This accommodation 
it was desired to augment considerably by the provision of a 
large bookroom or library on the ground floor—a particular 
requirement of the client—with additional bedrooms and a 
bathroom upstairs. The addition has been made at the north 
end, the new wing being built of multi-coloured sand-faced 
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bricks, to harmonise as nearly as possible with the older 


work. The library is 30ft. in length, 16ft. in width and 
8ft. in height. It is floored with oak, its walls are lined 
with oak shelving, and in a central position is an ingle- 
nook. This was the principal work, but a good deal of 
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reconstruction of the existing cottage 
was also involved. The living-room 
was enlarged by the inclusion cf the 
former larder, thus gaining additional 
height and a view through to the 
garden. The kitchen portion was re- 
arranged, and a porch was added to 
the entry. The original cottage was 


damp. A slate damp-course was 
accordingly inserted under the external 
walls, the old floor was taken up, 


and the site drained and laid with a 
hard core and waterproofed cement 
concrete. 

On the first floor two bedrooms 
are provided in the portion formerly 
occupied by the old cottage, with a 
dark-room of ample dimensions at the 
back; and over the new library are 
two more bedrooms, planned with a 
bathroom between them, the _ bed- 
room at the front having a pair of 
windows that open on to a_semi- 
circular balcony, which makes an 
interesting feature. 

The upper part of the building 
is tile-hung, and the roof is of tiles 
(the old roof was thickly overgrown 
by creepers, and had to be relaid). 
All has been done under the archi- 
tectural direction of Mr. Kenneth M. B. 
Cross, and the result is a pleasant little 
country home. RK. RK. P: Copyright. 
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THE GOLDEN AGE OF FOOTBALL 


HE modern athlete, like the alchemist of old, is a per- 
sistent seeker for the Elixir of Life, the secret of per- 
petual youth. For him the golden age passes all too 
quickly, each succeeding season becomes a tragedy, for 


“ His youth ’gainst time and age hath ever spurned, 
youth waneth by increasing.” 


But spurned in vain ; 


In Rugby football, as in all active sports, the period during 
which a player can hope to be at his best is fleeting and is in 
reality a compromise—the combination of the activity of the 
‘teens with the experience of maturer years. The Welsh 
International team, which was defeated at Swansea last 
Saturday, with an average age of just over twenty-four, 
appeared to be almost ideal in this way, but they were 
beaten by an English NV with an average age of about 
twenty-seven. What was the reason ? 

In his book on Rugby football W. J. A. Davies, the finest 
half-back in the history of the game, quotes another famous 
Services player, N. A. Wodehouse, as saying that “ individuality 
always wins international matches’’; to this Davies himself 
adds ‘and courage.’’ The Welsh team did not lack courage, 
for they stuck to their work manfully and made a wonderful 
rally during the second halt of the game when they were apparently 
well beaten. It is probable, then, that England won by the 
greater individuality of her players. 

This term is, however, liable to be misunderstood. In this 
connection it does not mean the ability to do something brilliant 
“ off one’s own bat,’’ which may imply selfishness ; but is rather 
collective individuality, the power of grasping an opportunity 
and doing something unexpected at precisely the right moment. 
In this quality the English team excelled. Those responsible 
for opening up the game and starting attacking movements, 
particularly Myers and Corbett, saw the weak spots in the Welsh 
defence and the best means of penetrating them with unerring 
clearness of vision; they made openings and gave their passes 
accurately and at the psychological moment when Catcheside 
and Jacob on the wings could use them with the greatest 
effect, and were in the right place to receive those 
passes and make a dash for the line. In no less degree the 
forwards played their part. Voyce and Blakiston, Wakefield 
and Luddington knew the right thing to do and the right way 
to do it—they showed the true instinct for Rugby which can 
only be partly learned by experience and is largely the result 
of a natural alertness of mind, of that personality or individuality 
of which we are speaking. 

English supporters may be forgiven for their enthusiasm 
over this success. To beat Wales at home is never easy, for 
there is no more inspiring crowd than a Welsh one—to their 
own side; but to accomplish this in conditions which were all 
in favour of the home side was doubly satisfactory. How times 
have changed! In the old days, when Welsh supremacy outside 
the scrummage was almost unchallenged, a dry day meant an 
inevitable defeat for England; but last week the best hope of 
the Welsh team was a heavy, muddy ground which would confine 
the play to the forwards—and they got it! However, the English 
backs refused to be left out of the picture and their forwards 


gave them every opportunity of showing how they could 
rise superior to mere weather conditions. It is pleasant to 
record that there were no _ real failures on the winning 
side. The newcomers, Young, Catcheside, Jacob, all made 
good. The old hands proved that they were not too old. 
Wakefield made a successful debut as captain of the English 
team. Chantrill, if not brilliant, was sound and did not let his 
side down. 

In the Welsh team there were some disappointments. 
The forwards, of whom so much had been hoped, did not come 
up to the standard expected of them. Ould and Ivor Jones 
were often conspicuous, while Tom Jones and Steve Morris 
got through a tremendous amount of work. As a whole the 
pack were beaten both in hooking and in the loose: they were 
about three pounds lighter per man than their opponents. 
The backs also failed as a whole. Watkins, the scrum half, 
was the one undoubted success ; he gave Young a lot of trouble. 
His partner, Albert Owen, was inferior to Myers, and the three- 
quarters never got going as an effective machine. The defence 
was weak all round, and even Johnson missed his man more 
than once. Joe Rees had an “ off’? day, which made a big 
difference to his side and emphasised the importance of having 
a reliable full-back in an International match. 

Ireland have their first match, against France, in Dublin 
this week. On paper it looks as though France should win, 
especially as they have already played, and won, one match, 
but with Ireland—you never know. After this match we 
shall have a better idea of England’s chances of winning on 
February 9th. 

I referred earlier to Commander Davies’ book on Rugby 
football (““ Rugby Football and How to Play It,” by W. J. A. 
Davies. Webster’s Publications). This deserves to become a 
classic on the subject, for the author is not only an undisputed 
authority on the game, but knows how to put his points clearly. 
There is much-in this book that reminds one cf the author’s 
play. There is the same clean decision and_ effectiveness 
in his methods; he attains his object without unnecessary 
fuss but he ‘‘ gets there every time.’’ Apart from a large 
amount of sound practical advice and many _ useful hints, 
there are some good stories. One of the best concerns 
Wing-Commander Louis Greig, the old Scottish Inter- 
national, whose language on the field was sometimes lurid. 
Two ladies were discussing what they should do one afternoon. 
One suggested ‘‘ Let’s go and hear Louis Greig playing football ! ”’ 
There are some occasions when a soft answer is more effectual 
than any amount of wrath in Rugby football. I remember 
once when Dick Hellings, the famous Welsh forward, was playing 
for Devon against a Midland team. Now, good looks were not 
Hellings’ strongest point and, in the heat of the game, a burly 
Midland forward called Hellings an ‘“‘ ugly ——.” Hellings’ 
reply was ‘‘ I may be hugly, but I’m pleasant!’’ That forward 
suffered from Hellings’ pleasant attentions for the rest of the 
afternoon. 

Not the least valuable part of Davies’ book are some inter- 
esting illustrations and a clever caricature of the author on the 
paper cover. Leonarp R. TosswILt. 
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SHOOTING NOTES 


COCK SHOOTING IN THE HIMALAYAS. 


HERE is probably no place in India where better cock 

shooting can be had than in the Kulu Valley in the 

Central Himalayas. From Bajoura in the south, to 

Manazi at the north and head of the valley, a distance 

of thirty-three miles, there are at intervals, on both 
banks of the river Beas, numerous swamps, locally called ‘‘bihals,”’ 
and through these swamps flow rivulets fed from springs in the 
mountain side ; these are covered with ferns and rushey growth, 
and the swamps are liberally supplied with alder trees, for which 
the Kulu Valley is famous, so that the shooting is both sporting 
and difficult. With the woodcock will occasionally be found the 
wood snipe (Gallinago memoricola), and these, too, afford capital 
sporting shots, as they tack in and out the alder trees. A 
certain number of cock breed in the valley, and I have come 
across their nests at 12,o0oft. and 14,o0oft., when on the way to 
the ibex ground. In addition to those bred in the valley, I am 
sure that some must immigrate in very severe weather, but where 
they come from I cannot say! The birds are somewhat smaller 
than those one finds in Europe, which, as well as I remember, 
weigh from 1I1oz. to 120z.; here they are more generally to oz. 
to 110z., but the difference in weight does not affect the taste, 
and the real woodcock on toast is a very different proposition 
to the anchovy or poached egg that we used to call woodcock 
on toast in the plains of India. A few cock will be found in the 
marshes in October, but the shooting then is almost impossible, for 
the leaves have not fallen and the ferns and nettles are 6ft. high 
andover. J donot think that it is of any use before December rst 
by which time the frosts have killed down the ferns and nettles, 
and most of the leaves are off the trees, the alders holding 
their foliage longer than any others. From December tst 
onwards till the end of February the shooting is first rate, but 
the best bags are always secured after a heavy fall of snow. 
Hard frosts attack the upper portions of the valley in early 
November, but the streams remain open, and it is not until these 
are covered with snow that the cock come down to the ‘ bihals ”’ 
bordering the river. Unless spaniels are very steady, it is best 
to make use of a couple of beaters, for if the ‘‘ dogs’ are at all wild 
it is impossible to get a shot. A few Kalij pheasants and _ black 
partridge can generally be picked up on the woodcock ground, and 
also foxes, jackals, lynxes and barking deer, so that a mixed 
bag is always possible; the vermin I shoot at sight, and, 
occasionally, a barking deer. I have also come across black bears 
in the swamps, and when the shout “‘ Balu ”’ is heard, the coolies 
are up in the trees before you can say “knife! ’’ As I always 
have a No. 8 cartridge in, I have never done them any harm. 
I once had an experience that is worth relating. The weather 
was severe. and the snowfall heavy, and I was cock shooting 
with beaters! A cock got up which I downed, when to my 
surprise a ‘‘ gooral’”’ (Nemorhedus goral) sprang out of the 
jungle close to me and I got him with my left barrel. It was far 
too low down to expect to find “ gooral,”’ and I can only account 
for it by his having been driven down by the heavy snow, or 
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hunted down by a panther. A right and left at woodcock is 
always good shooting, but a right woodcock and left ‘‘ gooral”’ is 
what our American friends would call ‘‘ quite an experience.”’ 
My photograph shows an afternoon’s bag. All my cock shooting 
of late years has been on one small marsh close to the house. 
If I liked to lay myself out for it, and shoot all the marshes 
straight up the valley, I could get hundreds. Mais a@ quoi 
bon ? There is no market to send birds to, and no friends 
within 200 miles, so I shoot only for the pot, and a few I send 
down country by post, but never long distances, as they have 
to be carried 150 miles on coolies’ backs and they are a 
bit warm! I have had cock shooting in Ireland, the Pyrenees, 
Corfu and Albania. Albania is, of course, the best, but after 


that Kulu, and I only wish I had some friends with me to enjoy 
it; but Kulu is a long trek from everywhere and I must soon 
say good-bye to the Himalayas, and trek back myself to old 
England. R. W. TYyAckeE (Lt.-Col.) 

A GUN WITH WINDOWS IN IT. 

One of the most charming features about second-hand guns 
in serviceable condition is that while they minister to some 
present need they may also serve as a reminder of some long- 
forgotten milestone in the development of modern gun designs. 





AN ANCIENT RIGBY GUN. 


Feeling the need for a 16-bore of the ordinary shoulder gun pattern 
as distinguished from my purely testing barrels I was, naturally, 
attracted by an ancient Rigby gun which happened to be lying 
around in Messrs. Lang’s showroom on the occasion of a recent 
visit. Its action is that of the Scott premier hammerless gun, 
Walsh having devoted several pages to its description in his 
wonderful book ‘‘ The Modern Sportsman’s Gun and Rifle.”’ 
Apparently it was introduced in 1878 as a rival to the Anson and 
Deeley action of Westley Richards. The rod method by which the 
tumblers are cocked was an alternative to the patented device 
in the last-named gun, and it disappeared when the superior 
system became public property. Its period was at the very 
beginning of hammerless guns, the time when all the original 
minds in the trade were seeking by devious routes to do automati- 
cally inside the gun what had previously been done outside by the 
thumb, viz., cocking the hammers. That Scott’s pattern is in 
so many respects a prototype of the modern system justifies 
us in regarding it as a pioneer model. That it has been bought 
to-day, some forty years after its production, for practical service, 
is indeed a tribute to the quality of its design and workmanship. 
The breech closure is absolutely solid and tight, and the shooting, 
as far as a few tests can show, quite satisfactory. According to 
Walsh it was made both with a top connection and without, 
this sample belonging to the latter category and so relying entirely 
on the underneath grip, this being then known as the Purdey 
bolt in deference to its originator. 
REARING PROGRAMME NOW TO BE DECIDED. 

The time has now arrived when a decision must be come 
to regarding the size of order which shall be placed for pheasant 
eggs. There never was a season which exemplified better than 
last the wisdom of not depending on the stock of wild birds, 
for practically the whole of the first hatchings were lost, either 
as a result of the heavy rains which swamped the ground during 
the finish of the hatching and the first arrival of young broods, 
or else the bitter spell of cold which lasted well into the middle 
of June. Pheasants were checked in their laying, and where 
the fertility of the eggs was not destroyed the chicks were not 
strong of constitution. That the result was much more satis- 
factory than anybody dared expect was explained by the drought 
conditions, which saved the usual heavy losses of a stormy season. 
Unfortunately, July 11th saw the commencement of a series of 
very heavy thunderstorms, these drawing toll from the lusty 
young birds which had survived previous misfortunes. At the 
present time we are in the midst of a winter which has surpassed 
the usual performances of our changeable climate. It has been 
cold as well as wet, the rapid alternations from one state to the 
other spelling trying conditions for all kinds of game. There 
is plenty of time for a genial spell of weather to bring stock birds 
into the lusty condition essential for the production of eggs 
carrying the germ of healthy chicks; but a handicap which 
cannot be overcome is the immense quantity of vermin which 
results from so many former shooting areas having passed into 
the hands of farmers. In the places where preservation is prac- 
tised, trapping has not only to cope with the vermin on the actual 
spot, but also with incoming hordes. Whatever the evils may be, 
the one certain specific seems to be rearing. Max BAKER. 
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THE COMING WEEK AT CHRISTIE’S AND 


SOTHEBY’S 


FURNITURE, TAPESTRY AND CERAMICS. 
ICTURES and drawings, chiely Louis XVI clocks by Lieutaud of Paris ana 


from the collections of the late Mr. 
Samuel Sandars and Mr. W. Hutchin- 
son Harris will come up at Messrs. 
Christie’s on the 28th inst. This very 
interesting sale includes J. M. W. 
Turner’s ‘‘ Paradise regained ; the Temptation 
on the Mountain ’ ** Carisbrooke Castle and 
Newport,”’ a small drawing by Peter de Wint ; 


““Spiing-Time,” by Birket Foster; and 
works by Albert Goodwin, Claude Hayes, 
Baptiste, John and Thomas Faed, David 


Farquharson, Aumonier, Frith, J. F. Herring 
and others. 

On the following day they will sell objects 
of art, porcelain, faience and Eastern rugs, 
the properties of the late Viscount 
Chaplin, the late Mrs. Woodhouse 
and others. In the faience and 
porcelain are a number of Rhodian 
dishes, Hispano-Moresque ware and 
works from the kilns of Venice, 
Castelli, Castel - Durante, Nevers, 
Dresden, Sévres, Chelsea, Worces- 
ter and Staffordshire. ‘There are 
very interesting series of bronze 
mortars of the seventeenth century 
and pictures on glass, both mostly 
of English workmanship, and a fair 
collection of bronze figures, some 
being Italian of the sixteenth 
century. 

In Messrs. Christie’s sale of 
silver plate on January 30th, part 
of which is the property of the late 
Viscount Chaplin, the item of the 
greatest general interest is the 
historic cup and cover chased with 
oak and laurel branches and shells, 
with rope handles and stem formed 
as four anchors, the cover sur- 
mounted by a figure of Britannia, 
engraved with the Royal Arms and 
“* Settlement at the Cape of Good 
Hope, Anno 1801,” with another 
inscription stating that the cup was 
presented to Jacobus Johannes Vos, 
Burgerraad, 1797, President of the 
Burgher Senate at Cape Town, 
when it was occupied by the British 
in 1799. ‘This historic cup weighs 
158 ozs., and is the property of the 
recipient’s great - grandson. Of 
exceptional if human interest is a 
horn beaker, mounted with silver 
lip and foot, the lip engraved with 


““Blankney Hall, Old Belzebub, 
17th June, 1811.”’ Most of the 
silver is Georgian, there being 


included a pair of sauce boats by 
John Swift, 1751; a pair of tea- 
caddies, sugar-basin and cover, the 
tea-caddies about 1730, the sugar- 
basin 1752, in Shagreen casket ; 
nor must a Dutch silver-gilt oblong dish of the 
jate seventeenth century, the centre repoussé 
and chased with the ‘Adoration of the 
Magi,’ be overlooked. 

Chinese porcelain, hardstone carvings, 
English porcelain and furniture will be sold 
by Messrs. Christie on the last day of January. 
Two Louis XV writing tables, the property 
of Mrs. Jefferson, came from Wentworth 
Castle. More fine French furniture will 
figure in the sale, notably a Louis XV writing 
table from the Sir Henry Hope Edwardes 
Collection, 1901 ; a Louis XIV inlaid commode 
stamped Lardin, VE ; another in marqueterie 
inlaid with branches of flowers on kingwood 
ground with tulipwood borders, and chased 
ormulu handles and mounts ; still another of 
the succeeding reign inlaid with classical 
ruins in a medallion and branches of flowers ; 


Louis XVI upright par- 
queterie secretaire; a pair of Louis XVI 
ormolu cassolettes as tripod altats; and a 
superb suite of furniture consisting of a settee 
and six fauteuils in the Louis XV style, the 
seats and backs covered with Beauvais tapestry 
of baskets and garlands of flowers on a grey 
ground with brown scroll borders. Among 
the Chinese porcelain is a hexagonal teapot 
and cover pierced with panels of flowers in 
famille verte on black with dolphin handle 
and elephant spout of the K’ang-hsi period, 
There is some very fine Worcester porcelain. 
a Chelsea vase with Watteau figures, and other 
examples of English and Continental making. 


Gaston Jolly; a 


splendid proportions. The roof is fluted and 
shaped like a pagoda, with fret and _ scroll 
ends and corners, in pleasing contrast to the 
vertical lines of the upper part, the centre of 
which slightly projects and consists of three 
cupboards with glazed doors. The outward 
sweep of the fluted roof is repeated in the con- 
cave gadrooned cornice of the lower part— 
a cupboard of two doors with cartouche 
mouldings flanked by four drawers and set on 
bracket feet. It greatly resembles a cabinet 
illustrated by Mr. Macquoid in “‘ The Age of 
Mahogany,” Plate XV, is oft. 3ins. high, 
5ft. roins. wide by 1ft. 6ins. deep, and is the 
property of Mrs. Swan. Another item is a set 
of twelve Chippendale ribbon-back mahogany 
chairs with beautifully designed 
splats of ribbon with long ends, 
the supports being exquisitely 
carved. The carving of ribbons, 
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A REMARKABLY FINE CHIPPENDALE CHINA CABINET. 


On February 1st Messrs. Christie will 
offer pictures and drawings, the properties 
of Canon L. J. White-Thomson, the late 
Viscount Chaplin and from various sources, 
which will make a very interesting exhibition 
of works by painters of old renown. ‘Titian, 
Velazquez, Veronese, Bassano, Van Ostade, 
Cotes, Downman and Cosway—-these are a 
few of them. Of the last there is a book of 
sketches, numbering 119, in pencil and charcoal. 

Some important and interesting objects 
of art will appear in the sale of bronzes, porce- 
lain, furniture, tapestries and other things 
from various private collections, which Messrs. 
Sotheby will hold on February 8th. The 
English furniture includes many fine examples 
of the styles of Chippendale, Sheraton and 
Adam, a specially important piece being a 


Chippendale mahogany china cabinet of 


shells and foliage on the cabriole 
legs which end in claw feet is 
superb. The Tudor furniture in- 
cludes a chest in cypress-wood, 
decorated with pen-and-ink work 
and with the early arms of Queen 
Mary, and an Elizabethan buffet 


table ; there is also a_ notable 
Italian cassone of the sixteenth 
century decorated with warlike 


scenes, and coats of arms. 

The tapestries include a Flemish 
seventeenth century panel with 
small classical hunting figures, 
another with the story of Susanna 
and the Elders ; while, belonging to 
the Watch Tower Bible and Tract 
Society, Berne, is a hanging woven 
with the massacre of the Early 
Christians by the Emperor Titus, 
in a border of flowers, fruit, ani- 
mals, birds and trophies heightened 
with silver thread. Another very fine 
Flemish panel of the seventeenth 
century represents a classical war- 
rior on the steps of a temple or 
palace handing a statue of Pallas to 
some priests. It is framed in a 
border of masks, shells, scrolls and 
other ornament, while on the sel- 
vedge is the name of the famous 
master-weaver, Francois Geubles, 
and the Brussels mark. The most 
remarkable tapestry in the collection 
is of a style not generally found 
after 1500. It represents a wattle 
enclosure with a very elaborate 
gate and posts surmounted by a 
flag with a saltire cross. Inside is 
a garden with three stags, a 
hind and a_ grotesque animal 
suggestive of a camel. Spring- 
ing from the foreground are 
two fruit trees with climbing 
vine and gourd..~ Between them is a_ fox 
and cub, on the left is a dog (?) and 
hare, on the right a crane (?). On high are 
several birds. ‘The border consists of flowers, 
vases, ribbons and foliage. Tapestries of this 
type are at Rouen and in this country, though 
these are probably of earlier date. There are 
some important ceramics, one item being a 
Lambeth jug imitating Palissy and having with 
other decorations the arms of the Grocers Com- 
pany, the letters B. M. W. and the date 1661. 

At Messrs. Robinson, Fisher and Harding’s 
sale of pictures on January 17th “‘ The Speech” 
and ‘ Persuasion”? by Edgar Bundy, A.R.A., 
reached £42 and £71 83. respectively (Sampson), 
while ‘‘Saints’’ a pair, by an artist of the 
early Spanish school, and ‘The Artist,” 
by Joseph Stevens, fell at £86 2s. and £75 12s. 
(Rothschild). D. VAN DE GOOTE 








